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The Political Services of William 
Alanson Howard 
Martha M. Bigelow 


In 1882 a Derrorr REPORTER visiITING ELMwoop cemetery com- 
mented on the careers of four of Michigan’s eminent statesmen: 
Lewis Cass, Zachariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard and William 
Alanson Howard. He remarked: 


When looking upon the monuments of the illustrious patriots, Cass, 
the Howards, and Chandler, we were impressed with the eminent public 
service of the distinguished dead. Cass reminded us of the early pioneer 
days of Detroit and Michigan, while monuments to the Howards (who 
were Vermonters and cousins),! Jacob M. and William A., recall to our 
memory the glorious deeds of the Republican party, emancipating the 
slaves, establishing the rights of man and the preserving of the Union 
upon the lasting basis of the liberty and equality of all men under the 
law. .. . To William A. Howard are we indebted, more than any other 
one man, for a consolidation of the antislavery elements into a political 
organization, from 1854 to 1860, when the party of slavery began its 
infamous work of legalizing slavery and making of it a national institution. 
His signal political services in that dark and stormy period, and for many 
years afterwards, are gratefully remembered by all true patriots. He was 
a statesman, philanthropist, and unswerving patriot, whose congressional 
record is a bright page in American history. Such men as these are worthy 
of monumental fame and of the perpetual regard of the American people, 
and more especially the citizens of the city and state they so faithfully 
represented in the national annals.” 


Appearing only two years after the death of William Alanson 
Howard, and while the memory of the others was still fresh, the 
reporter's eulogistic comment probably met with the approval of 
most of his readers. However, his hope that the high regard ac- 
corded the subjects of his remarks should be perpetual has fallen 
short of realization, for while Cass and Chandler are still re- 
membered, and Jacob M. Howard to a lesser extent, William 
Alanson Howard, a man whom the editor of the 1888 edition 

1This is a mistake. There was no relationship between the two Howards. 

2Clipping in the William Alanson Howard Scrapbook, 146, located in the 


Michigan Historical Collections at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
hereafter cited as Howard Scrapbook. 
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of Michigan Biographies rated as “perhaps the ablest Representative 
Michigan has had in the House,”* seems to have been forgotten. 

William: Alanson Howard was born April 8, 1813, at Hinesburg, 
Vermont. His parents were poor and he learned early the necessity 
of hard work. Although he failed to inherit a strong constitution, 
he received from his parents an indomitable spirit so that he was 
able to overcome both poverty and sickness. At the age of fourteen 
he apprenticed himself to a cabinet maker in Albion, New York, 
and served four years, but his health could not stand the manual 
labor involved. Determined to acquire an education, he attended 
an academy at Wyoming, New York, for three years and then 
entered Middlebury College, Vermont, graduating in 1839. During 
these years, he supported himself by keeping books for tradesmen, 
working in stores, teaching school, copying papers for lawyers, 
and doing any odd job which would realize enough to pay for 
food and lodging. With twenty-two dollars saved by teaching 
school the winter of 1939 in Genesee County, New York, he, 
like many other New Englanders in this period, migrated to 
Michigan having been advised that the climate would be beneficial 
to his health. He arrived in Detroit, the scene of his major 
endeavors, in 1840.4 

When young Howard appeared on the Detroit scene, Michigan 
had been a state for only three years and Detroit was a small 
town of approximately nine thousand people.® The streets were 
mud holes in the spring and fall and Indians were still a common 
sight. Yet it was a bustling town; its population had increased 
fourfold since 1830. It was the “fitting-out” place for migration 
to the interior, and the eighteen thirties and forties saw Michigan 
fever at its height. Most of the migrants came from New England 
and New York via the Erie Canal, and Howard probably came 
the same way, arriving in Detroit soon after the opening of 
navigation, April 12, 1840. 

8Stephen D. Bingham, Early History of Michigan with Biographies of State 
Officers, Members of Congress, Judges and Legislators, 360 (Lansing, 1888). 

4Palmer Scrapbook, 2:46-47, located in the Burton Historical Col ection of 
the Detroit Public Library; American Bio rane History of Eminent and 
Self-made Men, Michigan Volume, 61 CG incinnati, 1878); Bingham, Early 
History of Michigan — Biographies of State Officers, Members of Congress, 


Judges and Legislators, 359. 
5Floyd R. Dain, ates and the Westward Movement, 18 (Detroit, 1951). 
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His first job was as a mathematics tutor in the Detroit branch 
of the University of Michigan. This occupied him only three 
hours a day, so he entered the office of Witherell and Buel and 
studied law in his spare time. In 1842, he was admitted to the 
bar and actively practiced law until 1854. He became well known 
as a business lawyer without much general practice at the bar.® 


He immediately entered into the life of the city which, like 
the rest of America in the 1840's pulsated with reforms and. 
visionary schemes of all kinds. America, especially the West, 
was young, ebullient, had faith in herself and her divine mission, 
and believed that Utopia was just around the corner. All that 
was necessary to bring this Utopia was to correct a few evils here 
and there. One of the evils that needed correcting was intemper- 
ance. Howard joined the Detroit City Temperance Society and 
by December of 1841 was secretary of that society.? The Detroit 
society was based on total abstinence. The papers proudly claimed 
it to be the first genuine temperance society in the state, the others 
being lax and allowing their members to drink wine for “their 
stomach’s sake.” By 1846 he was president of that body and served 
on the executive committee of the Michigan State Temperance 
Society. He lectured widely throughout the state on temperance. 
This gave him his first training in public speaking and increased 
his standing throughout the state. He kept this interest all his life 
and years later, when governor of the Dakotas, proudly approved 
of his wife’s organization of the first Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in that territory. 

Among the educated young men of Detroit, the leading Club 
was The Young Men’s Society. The 1837 Directory said of this 
Society, 

Its object was the general diffusion of knowledge and a condensation of 
the talents and acquirements of the young men of Detroit for intellectual 
and moral improvement. It has been with few exceptions, well sustained; 
its lectures and debates have for the most part been characterized by deep 
thought, acquirement, and research; and a library, well selected of 600 
volumes, united with the weekly exercises seem well calculated to meet 
the end desired in its formation. It comprises now 300 members, profes- 


6Charles I. Walker, “The Detroit Bar,” in the Michigan Law Journal, 2:9 


(January, 1893). 
7Detroit Free Press, December 10, 1841. 
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sional, mercantile and mechanical, all uniting in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and a desire for personal improvement.® 

By 1844 Howard was so well thought of by the young men of 
Detroit that he was elected president of this society® and he was 
active in it throughout his thirty-year stay in Detroit. 

He was an ardent Whig and actively engaged in the political 
life of the city. Reports of county and district Whig meetings 
throughout the forties mention him as a delegate and record 
that he took a vigorous part in the meetings. In this decade he 
served the city as attorney in 1846, as school inspector in 1848, 
and as treasurer from 1848 to 1850.!° 

In 1851 occurred an incident which must have had great 
influence on his future outlook on life. This was the great rail- 
road conspiracy trial. The railroads of the state had brought 
increased prosperity to the farms, but they had also created a 
great deal of hostility among those whose animals had wandered 
onto the tracks and been destroyed. This hostility was particularly 
strong along the Michigan Central line between Grass Lake and 
Jackson. During the 1850's this hostility took the form of stonings, 
tearing up of tracks, and shooting at the trains. When in November, 
1850 the freight depot at Detroit burned, Abel F. Fitch and about 
forty other men of this area were accused of the crime. Feeling 
ran high against the men, especially in Detroit, where the news- 
papers created the impression that their actions constituted a 
wholesale conspiracy against law and order.!! The railroad hired 
a battery of the city’s best legal talent, including James F. Joy, 
John Van Arman, James A. Van Dyke, Jacob M. Howard, and 
others. 

At first no lawyer of reputation could be found to defend the 
“conspirators.” Then William A. Howard showed his independence 
and determination to act as he believed right. Despite the fact 
that Detroit newspapers charged him with treason to law and order 
and to the welfare of the people among whom he lived, Howard 


8Directory of the City of Detroit, compiled by Julius P. B. MacCabe, 32-33 
(Detroit, 1837). 

®Detroit Free Press, August 6, December 4, 1844. 

10Silas Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, 141, 167, 755 (De- 
troit, 1886). 

11Charles Hirschfeld, “The Great Railroad Conspiracy,” in Michigan His- 
tory, 36:97-219 (June, 1952). 
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determined to defend the accused. Expressing then a proposition 
that was to guide his career, he said “there was more real danger 
to the community from allowing a heartless monied corporation 
to crush at their will any number of men in the manner pursued 
than by any depredations of the prisoners.”!2 This philosophy 
Howard kept. Eight years after the conspiracy trial, when he 
was making a speech in the House of Representatives on the 
tariff, he argued for protection only for revenue and for the benefit 
of the consumers not for the benefit of any business.’* And forty 
years later, shortly after Howard’s death, the strong convictions 
he had held with respect to his responsibility while in the governor’s 
office, to protect the people against legislation favoring mining 
and railroad interests, were attested by his son in a letter written 
by him in answer to an inquiry from President Rutherford B. 
Hayes as to the views the elder Howard had held relative to a 
successor. His father, the younger Howard made clear, regarded 
the legislature as made up mainly of men who should not be 
trusted, and who were disposed to grant the mining interests and 
the two great railroads in the territory whatever they wanted; the 
governor was the people’s only safeguard against them." 

Evidently Howard early achieved and consistently maintained 
the ability to sum up the realities of a situation and to use prac- 
tical politics to advance the welfare of the people. The conspiracy 
trial!’ of 1851 taught him a lesson he never forgot as to the 
power of wealth. 

A consequence of even broader significance to his career arising 
from his conspiracy trial experiences was the close contact it gave 


12Hirschfeld, “The Great Railroad Conspiracy,” in Michigan History, 36:146. 

13Revenues and Expenditures,” Speech of Hon. William A. Howard of 
Michigan in the House of Representatives, Thursday, February 24, 1859. 

14. etter to Rutherford B. Hayes from William S. Howard, May 1, 1880, in 
the Hayes Papers, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 

15The outcome of the trial was as follows: The jury found twelve of the 
defendants guilty and exonerated the remaining twenty. Abel F. Fitch, how- 
ever, the a om leader of the group died while in prison. The convicted were 
taken to Jackson prison by a specia a) train provided by the Michigan Central 
Railroad. Almost immediately various papers, particularly those in Jackson 
County, began agitation for their release. e high gh feeling against the railroad 
corporation in this and adjacent counties added materially to the strength of the 
new Republican party. With the success of this party in 1854 and the inaugura- 
tion of Governor Kinsley S. — in 1855, the “conspirators” who stil] 
remained in prison were pard 
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him with one of the great public leaders of the day. Howard 
was not preeminently a trial lawyer and the defendants were 
unable to secure competent counsel in Detroit. Howard went 
East in the spring and returned in May with the announcement 
that William H. Seward had been engaged as counsel for the 
defense. Seward was well known as a prominent abolitionist having 
already in 1850 elaborated in the Senate his doctrine of the 
“higher law” that was so important during the 1850's. It is 
probable that Howard with his background was already an anti- 
slavery man; but his close association with William H. Seward 
during this long hot summer of 1851 no doubt confirmed and 
strengthened his belief in the evil of slavery and his determination 
to do something about it. 

Already by 1851 antislavery sentiment was strong in Michigan, 

particularly in Detroit, the last station on the Underground Rail- 
way and thus the gateway to freedom of many Negroes escaping 
to Canada. The strength of this feeling is shown by the reception 
given Seward, who wrote home June 7: 
What there is of the Free Soil or Liberty feeling in this state and city, 
is mingled with much personal kindness to me. I am not suffered to be 
alone, either in my room or at meals. I am declining invitations to go 
into the country to address the people.!® 

Many of the leaders of the Whig party in Michigan, hoped 
to emulate what William H. Seward had accomplished in New 
York and turn the Whig party in Michigan into a strong anti- 
slavery organization. William A. Howard was one of these. It was 
as a Free-Soil Whig that he was nominated for Congress from 
the First Congressional District in 1852. His democratic opponent 
was Charles M. Stuart and the straight Free-Soil candidate was 
Judge Samuel W. Dexter. The Whigs evidently thought they 
had an agreement with the Free Soilers, as the Detroit Daily 
Advertiser in the 1854 campaign said: 

They [the Whigs] had not forgotten at the last Congressional election, 
that the free-soilers urged the Whigs to nominate Hon. Mr. Penniman 
or W. A. Howard, pledging themselves to sustain either of them, as good 
enough free soilers for them to vote for; but they had not forgotten also 


that Mr. Howard had not been nominated two weeks before the free- 
soilers put Mr. Dexter, free-soiler into the field as their candidate, and 


16Frederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington, 166 (New York, 1891). 
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kept him there to defeat Mr. Howard and elect David Stuart, an avowed 
pro-slavery man.!7 

Whether or not Howard’s defeat in 1852 was the result of 
such maneuver, by 1854 the political situation for him was far 
more favorable. 

On May 30, 1854, President Franklin Pierce signed into law 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which Stephen A. Douglas had intro- 
duced in January. This bill precipitated a nation-wide debate 
over the extension of slavery into the territories and consolidated 
the free-soil sentiment in the North and West. To the man in 
the West it was axiomatic that the territories should be free—it 
was cheap land that had called him West and it was cheap lands 
in the Far West that was calling to his sons. Without this reserve 
his dreams and hopes for a better life for his children would be 
blighted. William A. Howard was voicing the thoughts of the 
common man when he said: 

Our public domain constitutes at once a vast fund for public improve- 
ment and a boundless field for individual effort. It invites to intelligent 
labor; and in return for that high estate of cultivation which freemen 
alone can produce, promises to yield a bountiful support for a thousand 
millions of happy people. But to do this it must be worked not skimmed; 
neither must it be poisoned by the tread of any slave nor bedewed by 
the reluctant sweat and the scalding tears of unrequited toil.'8 

Free-soil sentiment in Michigan was very strong and the time 
seemed ripe for the consolidation of all anti-Nebraska elements 
into one political party. However, party ties and traditions were 
strong and breaking them was difficult. In February, 1854, the 
Free Democracy (which was really the Free-Soil Party) of Mich- 
igan met in Jackson and nominated a state ticket headed by 
Kinsley S. Bingham for governor. Prominent Whigs, among them 
William A. Howard, attended this meeting but they did not like 
to be put in the position of having to accept the Free-Soil candidates. 

There followed a period of conferences with anti-Nebraska editors 
of the state and outstanding Whigs such as Zachariah Chandler, 
William A. Howard and Jacob M. Howard.'® The result was a 

17Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 11, 1854. 

18An Address, “The Mission of Free Labor on the American Continent,” by 


Wn. A. Howard, delivered August 10, 1858, before the Philomathesian Society 
of Ran Coll ege. 


4 ivingstone, History of the Republican Party, 1:26-32 (Detroit, 
1900 
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call for all anti-Nebraskans to meet in Kalamazoo June 22. One 
of the resolutions of that convention stated the willingness of the 
Free Democracy to withdraw its nominations. In the meantime 
a call for a mass convention in Jackson July 6, 1854, had been 
drawn up. This call, written by Isaac P. Christiancy and modified 
through discussion with others, was given wide circulation in all 
the anti-Nebraska papers. The result was the now famous Con- 
vention Under the Oaks that gave birth to the Republican party. 
William A. Howard participated in all these events although he 
could not take an official part as he was then chairman of the 
state central committee of the Whig party. Probably at the in- 
sistence of the editor of the Detroit Daily Advertiser, he did call 
a state convention of the Whig party to meet October 4, 1854, 
at Marshall but the convention was controlled by the Republicans 
and voted to abstain from nominations. This was the swan song 
of the Whig party in Michigan. 

In the meantime on September 20, 1854, in Ann Arbor, Howard 
had been nominated for Congress from the First Congressional 
District on a Whig ticket. On the same day at a mass meeting 
in Detroit he was also nominated on the Republican ticket.” 
By the time of his election in November all elements had fused 
into the Republican party so that Howard afterwards often claimed 
to be the first representative elected to Congress on a Republican 
ticket. 

David Stuart, the Democratic nominee, was a veteran and able 
campaigner. He issued the following challenge to Howard to 
meet him in joint debate: 

The conventions which nominated you for Representative in Congress 
having made the act organizing the territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
the only issue in the approaching election, I propose to discuss the prin- 
ciple of that act with you at the following places: Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Jackson and Howell, at such time and under such regulation as mutual 
friends may determine.?! 

Howard was East on business when this first appeared and the 
challenge ran unanswered in the Free Press for some weeks, to 
the discomfiture of his friends. Upon his return, however, he 


20Ann Arbor Argus, September 22, 1854. 
21Detroit Free Press, October, 1854. 
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accepted the challenge and joint debates were held. The debates 
were long: each spoke for an hour, then a thirty minute rebuttal, 
then fifteen; but political meetings in those days reached evangelical 
fervor and no one objected to the length. In these debates Howard 
showed again not only his dislike for slavery but his distrust of 
concentrated wealth. His principal objection to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act seemed to be on the basis of slave property being counted in 
determining representation to Congress. On October 21 he was 
quoted as saying in Jackson: 

I am not afraid of popular Sovereignty. Is not the poor man as good 
as the rich? Then why increase property representation. Suppose such 
a man as William P. Astor should choose to invest his fortune in slave 
property. He might own a whole Congressional District—become entitled 
by his property to a seat in Congress. The time may come when the 
inhabitants of these territories can make us mere vassals.22 

It is difficult to arrive at the truth about these debates, as par- 
tisan newspapers gave diametrically opposite accounts. However, the 
fact that the Republican Advertiser usually devoted columns to 
the debate, while the Democratic Free Press only gave paragraphs, 
would seem to indicate that Howard was besting his opponent. 
It is certain that Howard laid in this campaign the durable founda- 
tion of his reputation as one of the most effective speakers of the 
Northwest. One observer at a later date described him thus: 

Howard was also tall, being nearly six feet in height, but was gaunt and 
lean and weighed only about 140 pounds. Loose of limb and bent with 
debility and with an inferior, although sufficient voice, which had the 
apparent disadvantage of retaining the nasal New England accents of 
his boyhood, he seemed to be no match for his opponent, then in the 
full beauty of culture and manhood. His face and head, however, ex- 
pressed intellectual force in the highest degree. His head was well 
shaped, his forehead high, and the gleam of his gray eyes seemed the 
very embodiment of mental strength. His nose was regular, straight and 
well shaped, and his mouth was large and firm, indicating an iron will 
and unyielding purpose. He was a great orator and his homely humor, 
dealing mostly with country life and incidents, and flavored with farm 
life and surroundings, was immensely effective in the rural districts. 
There was always a percentage of conversions to republicanism after 
each of his speeches.?% 


22Detroit Daily Advertiser, October 24, 1854. 
23Palmer Scrapbook, 2:46-47, in the Burton Historical Collection of the 
Detroit Public Library. 
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At any rate, the Republicans swept this election, putting Kinsley 
S. Bingham into the gubernatorial chair and electing three out of 
four Congressmen, among them William Alanson Howard. 

When the Congress to which Howard was first elected met in 
December, 1855, there ensued a bitter and protracted struggle for 
the speakership. After nine weeks and 133 ballots, the Republicans 
nominated Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., and organized the House. 
This was a big step forward in the consolidation of the Republican 
party, and put it in a favorable position for campaigning in 1856. 
Years later in 1876 Howard at a speech in Grand Rapids gave 
interesting reminiscences of that occasion. He said that the night 
before the vote was taken the Republicans held a caucus and many 
members were in favor of giving up their candidate and accepting 
a compromise. About midnight Howard took the floor and argued 
against compromise. He said he told the caucus he was the first 
man elected to Congress on a Republican ticket, that his con- 
stituents had elected him on a Republican banner and he would 
stand by the Flag even if alone until he fell with it. When he 
began speaking he was alone in the middle of the floor, by the 
time he had finished he was surrounded by 85 men and the idea 
of compromise was abandoned and the party saved from dis- 
integration.*4 

In retrospect, the importance of this speech was probably mag- 
nified, but his determination not to compromise was well known 
and did win for him admiration from his Republican friends and 
respect from Democratic foes. After the speakership was settled, 
the Detroit Daily Advertiser editorialized as follows: 

Republicans of Michigan, you may well congratulate yourselves that 
your three members have been found from the very outset constantly in 
their places, always voting and always ready, whether in session or in 
caucus to make their influence felt by a steady, unflinching adherence 
to the line of policy marked out in Republican councils as that best to be 
pursued for the interests of the country, and the organization. Other 
constituencies have to regret that, while at home the antislavery-extension 
sentiment has been daily strengthening and ripening, their members 
have vacillated, have run after strange gods and frittered away power 


placed in their hands for plain and direct uses, upon fruitless projects, 
for false and impractical men. Not so Michigan. She presents through 


241 ivingstone, History of the Republican Party, 1:63. 
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her members of Congress, a spectacle worthy of the first state which 
raised the Republican standard.?5 

Certainly Howard must have been outstanding, or Speaker Banks 
would not have placed him, a new member, on the important ways 
and means committee; much less would he have chosen him chair- 
man of the Kansas investigating committee in March, 1856. The 
other majority member of that important committee was John 
Sherman of Ohio. Mordecai Oliver of Missouri was the minority 
member. This committee was chosen to go to Kansas to ferret 
out the truth of what was happening in that troubled territory. 
By April there certainly had been enough blood shed in Kansas 
to give it the title “Bleeding Kansas,” but just what the facts were 
no one knows to this day. There certainly was plenty of evidence 
on both sides; so both the majority and minority members found 
what they were looking for. Thus the majority report of the com- 
mittee ignored depredations of Free-Soil people and blamed all of 
Kansas’ troubles on border-rufhans. The report was written in 
Detroit at Howard’s home. Due to Howard’s illness it was read 
to the assembled House of Representatives by John Sherman on 
July 1. Twenty-four years later the Detroit Post and Tribune in 
Howard’s obituary commented that this report was 
regarded then and since as one of the ablest and most important political 
documents ever published by order of Congress. The exposure of the 
frauds and wrongs committed in Kansas was so thorough and so con- 
vincing, and laid before the country with such force and candor in this 
admirable report, that its influence upon the minds of the people con- 
tinued until the Democratic party was finally driven from power in the 
nation.?6 
The report was a twelve hundred page catalog of proslavery wrongs; 
and the majority opinion summed up the evidence in convincing 
and ringing prose.*7 It was an invaluable campaign document 
and aided immeasurably in furthering the cry of “Bleeding Kansas” 
which was the principal issue in the spring and summer campaign 


of 1856. 


25Detroit Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1856. 

26Howard Scrapbook, 76-77. 

27“Report of the Special Committee appointed to Investigate The Troubles 
in Kansas with the Views of the Minority of Said Committee,” in House Re- 
ports, Volume 2, Number 200, Pages 1-67 (34 Congress, 1 session) (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1856). 
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The contest in Michigan was an exciting one. Howard, of course, 
was renominated. As the Advertiser said: 


The true, able, indefatigable Member of Congress from the District 
composed of Wayne, Washtenaw, Livingston, Jackson, was renominated 
on Saturday at Ann Arbor by acclamation, and without a dissenting vote 
in full convention. If this were a day of compliments, Hon. William A. 
Howard might feel justly complimented, but it is not. It is a time of 
aroused feeling, of deep zeal, of bitter indignation and of settled purpose, 
and Mr. Howard would have been shoved out of that convention as 
summarily, and with as little ceremony as he was nominated, had he 
been distrusted, or considered as lukewarm upon one great topic. He set 
his foot upon the plow-share when with feeble breath but strong purpose, 
he turned his face toward Kansas, there to investigate and expose the 
depths to which proslavery vindictiveness can dive, aided by the weight 
of government power. He performed that task with a trembling body, 
but with a steadfast heart, and returned with the satisfaction that by his 
efforts, a whole nation had been enlightened.?8 


The Democrats nominated one of their best known men, George 
V. N. Lathrop. More than anything they would have liked to 
defeat the author of the Kansas report, and for the same reason 
it was imperative that the Republicans reelect him. Mass meetings 
were held all over the district and every well-known person possible 
was brought in. Among the outside visitors in Michigan during 
this campaign were Anson Burlingame, George C. Bates, and 
Abraham Lincoln. Naturally Howard's friend, William H. Seward, 
was asked to come and he replied: 

I have received your letter of the 8th instant, in which you ask me to 
address a Republican meeting at Detroit, on the 2d of October next, and 
another at Jackson, about the same time. 

I left Washington with health apparently so much impaired as to 
require not only that I should rest, but also seek the renovation of a 
voyage by sea. 

My health has not only not improved, but has deteriorated since my 
return to this place. There yet remains a doubt whether the state of my 
private affairs will leave me at liberty to go abroad, and there yet remains 
to me also, hope that convalescence may render it unnecessary to do so. 
The debt which the cause of Freedom owes to William A. Howard, is so 
great that I cannot hesitate to do what I can towards discharging it, no 
matter at what cost of personal convenience; and therefore I cheerfully 
promise that, if I shall be within the United States, on the 2d day of 
October, with strength enough to appear as a man among men, I will 


28Detroit Daily Advertiser, September 22, 1856. 
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speak to as many of the constituents of that noble statesman, as will honor 
me with their attendance at Detroit. It must depend upon my ability at 
the time, whether I can extend my visit in Michigan, to Jackson. 

Very sincerely and respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 


William H. Seward?® 


This letter was played up in the papers and Seward did address 
Republican meetings in both Detroit and Jackson. The conclusion 
was foregone. Michigan not only elected a completely Republican 
state government, filled all four congressional positions with Re- 
publicans, but also gave its electoral votes to John C. Fremont. 
“Free soil, free speech, free labor and free men” had carried the day. 
It was the beginning of a new political era. 

By 1858 the battle in Kansas had died down and political passions 
temporarily subsided. Without a presidential election to keep up 
the excitement, the normally Democratic first district returned to 
its allegiance. George B. Cooper received approximately 75 more 
votes than Howard. Howard, however, decided to contest the 
election, charging that Republican voters were kept away from 
the polls by Democratic thugs hired in Canada [another invasion 
of “border ruffians”]. Evidence was taken in Detroit for several 
days, and from the reports given it would seem that both sides 
used such strong-arm tactics.8° As was to be expected, the Re 
publican House of Representatives, when called upon to use its 
constitutional power to judge of the qualifications of its members, 
in this instance, seated Howard. Throughout his three terms in 
the House Howard served on the ways and means committee. In 
this Congress in the winter of 1860-61 while the Southern states 
were seceding and Buchanan vacillated, he called for a treason 
committee to investigate the alleged conspiracy to capture Wash- 
ington and the Southern forts. He was chairman of this committee. 
He was also appointed a member of the committee of thirty-three 
which tried to bring about a settlement of political difficulties; 
but the situation was too far gone for compromise. With the 
expiration of Congress his term ended and he returned to Detroit. 

President Lincoln appointed him postmaster of Detroit. Little 
evidence exists concerning the relationship between Abraham Lin- 


29Detroit Daily Advertiser, September 16, 1856. 
30Detroit Free Press, March 22-27, 1859. 
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coln and William A. Howard. There is a tradition in the Howard 
family that they were personal friends and that Lincoln had asked 
Mr. and and Mrs. Howard to go to dinner and the theater with 
him and Mrs. Lincoln the night he was shot.*!_ Howard and his 
wife were in Washington on April 14 and he had called on Lincoln 
that morning.*? Howard served as postmaster of Detroit until 1866, 
when refusing to endorse the policies of Andrew Jackson, he was 
removed. Throughout the war he was in constant demand at 
patriotic rallies and his speech making is credited with improving 
morale and increasing enlistments.*% 

He worked continuously inside the organization of the Repub- 
lican party and held the job of chairman of the state central com- 
mittee from 1860 to 1866. He was a member of the Loyalist 
convention in Philadelphia in the winter of 1866, and was a dele- 
gate at large to the Republican convention of 1868 and 1872. 
Each time he served as chairman of the Michigan delegation, and 
in 1872 cast the state’s votes for Ulysses S. Grant. Howard’s 
national reputation is shown by the fact that in each convention 
whenever his name was mentioned there were loud cheers. This 
only happened for well-known people. In the 1872 convention 
he was spontaneously called for from the floor to address the 
convention, and the unusual step of withdrawing a motion to 
adjourn was taken in order to enable him to address the convention. 

Probably through the agency of Zachariah Chandler, who was 
a close friend of President Grant, Howard was offered an appoint- 
ment as Minister to China in 1869.86 He was confirmed by the 
Senate, but due to reasons of health and family,5’ he declined. 
Howard then accepted the land agency and attorneyship for the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, and also served for several 

31Interview with Earl D. Babst, September, 1956. 

82Jim Bishop, The Day Lincoln Was Shot, 115 (New York, 1955). 

83Palmer Scrapbook, 2:46-47. 

84Proceedings of the National Union Republican Convention, Held at 
Chicago, May 20, 21, 1868, (Chicago, 1868); Proceedings of the Republican 


Convention at Philadelphia, June 5, 6, 1872 (Washington, 1872). 
“a Scrapbook, 31-32; Proceedings of the Republican Convention, 


36Wilmer C. Harris, Public Life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875, 112 
(Lansing, 1907). 

87Letter from William Howard to Charles May, June 14, 1869, in the May 
Papers in Burton Historical Collection at the Detroit Public Library. 
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years as land commissioner of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
He was president of The Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 
in 1871 and 1872, and encouraged the extension of the road to 
Fort Wayne on the south and the Straits of Mackinac on the 
north. The names of two towns on the line—Howard City and 
Alanson—bear testimony to his service with the railroad. The 
move from Detroit to Grand Rapids forcing him to break ties of 
twenty-nine years’ standing with Detroit must have been a wrench 
for Howard. However, the move for a time seemed likely to 
improve his chances for a return to politics. In 1870 newspapers 
were filled with speculative talk of Howard for senator in 1871. 
There was considerable feeling in the western and interior part 
of the state that the senatorship should not again go to Detroit 
as they had held most of the important political posts. Indeed, 
some people believed that Howard had moved io Grand Rapids 
in order to be eligible for the senatorship.** However, his western 
residence was so short that in popular opinion he was still a 
Detroiter and this worked against him, as did his poor health, 
so that the movement was abandoned. The same was true of an 
attempted boom for him for governor in 1874. 

The height of Howard’s political influence probably came in 
1876 when as chairman of the Michigan delegation at the Re- 
publican convention in Cincinnati, he is credited with throwing 
Michigan’s votes to Hayes at a decisive moment and thus with 
starting the band rolling for Hayes. For the first time since the 
Civil War the Republican party faced the possibility of defeat 
at a national election, so strong was public sentiment against the 
corruption of Grant’s administration. The choice of a candidate 
acceptable to the liberals was of the greatest importance; Howard 
with his masterly grasp of political realities saw this clearly. 

The Michigan delegation to Cincinnati was chosen at an un- 
usually interesting state convention held at Grand Rapids May 
10, 1876. Livingstone described Howard's role thus: 

Sentiment in the Convention that chose these delegates was unques- 
tionably favorable to Blaine, who had succeeded Seward in the affections 


of Michigan Republicans. . . . There was some talk in the Convention 
of instructing the delegation, and this would probably have been done, 


38Livingstone, History of the Republican Party, 4. 
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had it not been for the interposition of William A. Howard. Mr. Howard 
was then as sound as ever from the shoulders up, but was very feeble 
in body, and was badly crippled. Loud calls had been made upon him 
for a speech early in the proceedings, to which he did not respond. He 
was chosen by acclamation a delegate-at-large, and was again called for, 
when he feebly hobbled forward on crutches, was assisted to the platform, 
and sat down. He commenced in a low voice, but soon warmed with his 
subject, and spoke in that animated and earnest manner which had so 
often carried audiences of Michigan Republicans to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. He gave interesting reminiscences of party history, and 
in relation to the approaching National Convention said: “The campaign 
is peculiar in this, that sentiment as to candidates is not crystallized. The 
whole question is one of settling individual preferences and of consulting 
availability. The prominent candidates are all representative Republicans 
and all worthy of support. But we have not to consult altogether our own 
preferences. The battle is not to be won in Michigan, but in doubtful 
states like New York. Any one of the leaders can carry the banner 
triumphant throughout Michigan. We want a leader who will carry it 
to victory in weak places all along the line, and if we secure this we 
shall triumph. As to myself, I have no individual preferences. I am in 
earnest for the cause, but indifferent as to the man. I am not a Blaine 
man, nor a Bristow man, nor a Morton man; I am your man and for the 
triumph of the cause.” 

Mr. Howard, at this point half arose, leaned forward, and, with 
earnest gesture and strong emphasis upon the closing words of the 
sentence, brought the enthusiasm of the audience to a high pitch. He 
then went on to show the grounds of encouragement furnished by the 
“Confederate House” at Washington, referred to its futile attacks upon 
Republicans, and continued: “We want the best and strongest man 
among the Republicans. In consulting availability, we must be sure to 
get pronounced Republicans. We want no more Tylers, no more Andy 
Johnsons. We must select from the tried members of our party. In this 
selection I propose to aid, by the use of my judgment, and I want you 
to instruct me just as little as you dare. I don’t want to go to Cincinnati 
with my hands tied. I want to go so free that if I see a chance to do a 
good thing for you anywhere, I can avail myself of it.” 

The plea was effective and no resolution for instructions was even 
introduced in the convention.® 


This was fortunate as it left Howard free to maneuver. The 
Cincinnati convention was a very exciting one. The principal 
contenders for the nomination were James G. Blaine of Maine, 
Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, Benjamin H. Bristow of Kentucky, 


89] ivingstone, History of the Republican Party, 1:290-92; Detroit Tribune, 
May 11, 1876. a 
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Roscoe Conkling of New York, and Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, 
in that order.- On the first four ballots the number of votes for 
each of these five remained essentially the same*® but on the 
fifth ballot Michigan switched to Hayes and his total jumped to 
third place. The signal importance of this step was graphically 
portrayed in a dispatch to the New York Times entitled: 


MICHIGAN’S DECISIVE MOVE 


With the fifth ballot came a sign of promise. It proceeded without 
incident until the state of Michigan was called. Up to that time the 
state had steadily voted 6 for Blaine, 11 for Bristow, and 5 for Hayes. 
When it was called on this ballot that veteran Republican, William A. 
Howard, stepped into the aisle leaning on his crutches, and with a voice 
as clear and resonant as it was twenty years ago, said, “Michigan, wishing 
to insure success in this contest, now desires to vote for the same man 
who has in succession defeated three Democratic aspirants for the Presi- 
dency—George H. Pendleton, Allen G. Thurman, and William Allen. 
Michigan, wishing to give him one more chance to defeat a Democrat, 
now casts her twenty-one votes for Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio.” The 
effect was electrical. Two-thirds of the convention and the audience 
were on their feet in an instant, shouting and yelling, waving hats, 
handkerchiefs, and conducting themselves generally as men do only 
when they have surpassingly glad tidings. Every one felt that the Rubicon 
was passed, that the next President was already named. Michigan was 
the pivotal point upon which the whole thing turned, and it was a 
matter of rejoicing that he who had attended at the birth of the Repub- 
lican party had named the third of its Presidents. When at last ‘the 
enthusiasm of the galleries, the crowded floor, and the vast masses 
everywhere in the building had subsided, the roll proceeded.”*! 


By the sixth ballot it was obvious that the contest lay between 
Hayes and Blaine, and since the liberals would not vote for 
Blaine, the Bristow support swung to Hayes and he was nominated 
on the seventh ballot. Mr. A. B. Watson, a member of the 
Michigan delegation, later related how when Hayes was nominated 
“the Ohio delegation rushed forward, and embracing the veteran 
chairman of the Michigan delegation, exclaimed ‘You have nomi- 
nated the next President!’ ”4? 

The telling part that Howard played in the nomination is demon- 
strated by an exchange of letters between Hayes and Howard. 

40Francis Curtis, The Republican Party, 2:58 (New York, 1904). 


41Clipping in the Howard Scrapbook, 13. 
42Clipping in the Howard Scrapbook, 34. 
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Hayes was nominated on Friday the sixteenth of June. On 
June 23, he sent a personal handwritten letter to Howard: 


My Dear Sir: 

I misunderstood your intention as to the time of leaving Columbus 
or I would have managed to see more of you on Sunday than I did. 
Your efficient support in the Convention, puts me under special obliga- 
tion, and my estimate of your character enables me to rejoice that my 
gratitude is due to such a man. Overwhelmed as I am with callers and 
letters, you will excuse me for writing so short and careless a note. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes* 


Howard replied on June 26, thanking him for his note** and 
then on July 4 wrote to Hayes the following long letter explaining 
in detail what had happened: 


New Haven, Conn. 
July 4th 1876 
My Dear Sir: 

I am here looking after my Son in Yale College. I wrote from Grand 
Rapids acknowledging receipt of your kind note of 23 ult while waiting 
for train to meet engagement for Ratification meeting. It occured to 
me afterwards I ought to have appologized [sic] for the abrupt manner 
in which I left Columbus on the Sunday referred to. It is not my habit 
to travel on Sunday. But I was under an engagement to speak at Detroit 
on Monday evening and must first visit Grand Rapids & found I must 
leave Columbus at 4 p.m. Sunday or fail at Detroit. Had time permitted, 
you might have taken an interest in learning the “inwardness” of the 
decisive movement of our Delegation on the 5th ballot and why the vote 
was thrown for yourself instead of Bristow. On the 4th ballot 10 had 
voted for Bristow 5 for Hayes and 7 for Blaine. All were admirers of 
Blaine but believing his nomination would force upon the party a defensive 
campaign & perhaps defeat we felt bound to prevent his nomination. 
The 5th ballot commenced and 13 win [went] for Bristow 5 for Hayes 
& 4 for Blaine. It was certain that Conklin & Morton must soon be with- 
drawn & if the Bristow & Hayes strength could be united & draw to itself 
the greater part of the Conklin & Morton vote it would defeat Blaine. 
So I told the delegation if they would unite & throw the vote solid & 
adhere firmly we could make a nomination & perhaps save the party 
from defeat. The Bristow men said unite on him, the minority ought to 
yield to majority &c. In the absence of facts we were obliged to rely on 
the supposed logic of the situation. I thought the two N.Y. delegates 


43L_etter June 23, 1876, from Rutherford B. Hayes to William A. Howard, 
in the Howard Scrapbook. 

44] etter, June 26, 1876, from William A. Howard to R. B. Hayes, in the 
Hayes Papers, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 
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must have exasperated the other 68 by the persistency with which they 
had advocated the nomination of Bristow even refusing to join in a 
harmless complimentary vote for Conklin. I said if we strike for Bristow 
we shall fail for want of New York votes. It is not in human nature 
while exasperated & heated that they, the 68 should take the candidate 
of the two. “If we strike for Hayes we shall win.” They reluctantly 
yielded—the last man after I was on my crutches to announce the vote. 
The result is known. You will pardon the apparent egotism of this 
statement & believe me 

Yours Very Truly 

Wm. A. Howard*® 


There are several other letters in the Hayes Papers which give 
credit to Howard for his actions.4¢ One of these from John C. Lee 
shows again Howard's political acumen. He wrote, 


I must not forget to say that in Gov. Bagley & Wm. A. Howard of 
Michigan we formed original and most effective friends. They had 
taken in the situation much more completely than many, yes, 9/10 of 
our own delegates.*? 


Although Howard and Hayes had not met before this conven- 
tion, they afterwards became friends, and Hayes requested Howard 
to accept the position of governor of the Dakotas. Howard was 
undecided as to what to do, fearing the climate would be bad for 
his health. He refused at first, but Hayes insisted. Howard’s 
national reputation was brought out in the President's comments 
about the appointment. Howard reported the conversation as 
follows: 


He said he could not appoint any man brought forward distinctly as a 
Michigan man. “Why not appoint a Michigan man who wants it & is 
recommended by everybody as well as to appoint me not wanting it & 
tecommended by nobody?” He replied you [my] appointment would 
be regarded as national an appointment at large made without application 
not chargeable to any State. He said he had decided to reappoint the old 
Governor unless I would take it He could not & would not give the 
appointment to any state as such.*8 


45. etter, July 4, 1876, from William A. Howard to Rutherford B. Hayes, 
in the Hayes Papers. 

46] etter, Feb. 23, 1877, from D. W. Perkins to R. B. Hayes; Feb. 24, 1877, 
George Hannahs to R. B. Hayes; Feb. 28, 1877, George Bagley to R. B. Hayes; 
Dec. 3, 1877, Newton Edmunds to R. B. Hayes, in the Hayes Papers. 

47Letter, June 18, 1876, from John C. Lee to R. B. Hayes, in the Hayes 
P. 


apers. 
48] etter, Feb. 23, 1878, from Wm. A. Howard to Henry W. Lord, in the 
e Zug Papers in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library. 
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After investigation, Howard decided to accept the offer and 
arrived in Yankton, the capital, in April, 1878. He was inaugurated 
as the sixth governor of the territory on April 12, 1878. It was 
the first inaugural of a territorial governor that was attended with 
ceremony of a public nature. Governor Pennington gave an 
address of welcome and the Yankton Press reported Howard's 
speech as follows: 


He had reached that period in life when he had expected not to hold 
another public office—he had said there was no position within the gift 
of the government which would tempt his acceptance. Health had 
become the leading purpose of his life. As to money, he had become 
very rich in economical habits, and by the use of those habits he thought 
he had enough to carry him through. He sought neither honor nor 
profit, but if our climate would bring him health his labors would be 
freely given towards making Dakota one of the grandest states in the 
union. His single aim would be to help achieve a great future for 
Dakota. Nature had done her share towards that end. It remained for 
the people to do theirs.4® 


By 1878, Howard was old and ill and he evidently hoped to 
end his political career by helping to mold the institutions of a 
great commonwealth along lines that he believed would make it 
a free, democratic, and prosperous state. He outlined part of this 
dream when speaking at the State Fair at Vermillion in September, 
1878. In talking about the two sections given each township for 
school purposes he said: 

In urging this subject of education I do not speak of the higher 
branches of information, but upon the diffusion of a reasonable amount 
of practical knowledge among all classes. It should be laid down as a 
fundamental rule that the liberties of a people cannot be forced above 
its intelligence—ignorant men could not be made free nor kept free. 
It is therefore of the highest importance that we be true to the educa- 
tional trust given to us, that we be true to ourselves and worthy of the 
position we occupy. 

A state, a territory, a kingdom, is not the land. The land was there 
before the state was organized. A state is the people and the institutions 
of the people, and the quality of freedom within the state will be 
measured by the intelligence of those who make the state. I am an old 
man, my race is nearly run, and my ambition is satisfied. I want nothing 
of the people, but to aid them in moulding the institutions of their state. 


49Yankton Press and Dakotan, April 12, 1878. 
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A close guard over educational interests will result in the best of state 
organizations.©° 


He reiterated this idea in his address to the legislature January 13, 
1879. 


The highest of all duties, the gravest of all responsibilities, that can 
come upon a legislative body, is the proper moulding of the institutions 
which are to give character to the new and growing commonwealth. 
With us the present is peculiarly a formative period. The quality of 
our acts at this very session may affect the interests of children yet 
unborn. . . . A free state lives in the will of its people! Public sentiment 
shapes its course and controls its action! We judge of a state by the 
same rules as of an individual. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Their character must be determined by what they do; but if they do 
what public opinion demands, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened and virtuous. Hence it has come to be an axiom, that 
the only true basis of a republic is the intelligence and morality of its 
people. Experience goes far towards proving that the more closely the 
public morality is allied to, and springs from, the personal religion of 
the individual citizens, the better it endures the trial. The basis of 
public morality is the enlightened consciences of individual citizens. 

The first duty of every free state, commanded by the highest of all 
laws, the instinct of self preservation, is to foster institutions for the 
promotion of the intelligence and virtue of its people. . . . Another 
important function of a state, is to provide for the unfortunate,—the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, and the insane. . . 

To guard well the public health, to provide for the common defense; 
to preserve the public peace; to secure to every man the reward of his 
own toil; to secure freedom to worship according to the dictates of one’s 
own conscience, and to distribute equally the public burdens, are among 
the proper functions of the state.5 


As one of the duties of the state, Howard was responsible for 
the Insane Hospital at Yankton. In June he had been informed 
that Minnesota could not accept any more Dakota patients. He 
got an extension of time and since the legislature did not meet until 
January, he paid out of his own funds for the renovation of two 
frame structures in Yankton. The legislature approved his action 
and reimbursed him. His concern for the welfare of his people 
was shown in other ways. When in September, 1879, a disastrous 
fire occurred in Deadwood, the commercial capital of the Black 


a W. Kingsbury, History of the Dakota Territory, 2:1078 (Chicago, 
1915). 
51Yankton Press and Dakotan, January 14, 1879. 
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Hills mining district, Governor Howard paid a personal visit to 
the stricken city to offer help.®? 

A few weeks after his return from the Black Hills, Governor 
Howard became ill and he recovered very slowly. In February, 
1880, he left with his wife and doctor for a trip to Detroit. The 
following month he went to Washington where he had a second 
attack of neuralgia. He died there at the National Hotel on April 
10, 1880. 

Hon. Granville G. Bennett, Dakota’s congressional delegate, 
wrote home about Governor Howard’s death: 

Governor Howard passed away peacefully at 8 o'clock this afternoon. 
Funeral services will be held this evening at 6 o’clock at the National 
Hotel, and his family will leave with his body tomorrow morning for 
his old home in Michigan. 

The news of his death, though not altogether unexpected, will be 
received with profound sorrow in every part of our territory. The people 
had learned to love and honor him, in a way that falls to the lot of but 
few men to win popular affection in so short a time. He came among us 
an entire stranger personally, although we knew something of his past 
life and record. He brought to the administration of our territorial affairs 
the ripe judgment and experience of age, the wisdom born of experience, 
and the most unselfish devotion to our highest and best interests. His 
ambition in his decline of life was to help lay the foundation of our 
young state, and leave his impress on our institutions and laws, as a 
sort of crowning work to a life that had been full of usefulness and 
honors. But he has been cut down in the midst of a labor into which 
he had entered with all his heart; but may we not hope that the influence 
of his life of nobleness and Christian virtue, exemplified even for so 
brief a period among us may be felt for long years to come.8 


The funeral at the National Hotel in Washington was attended 
by the President, Mrs. Hayes, members of the cabinet, members of 
Congress and their wives, and citizens.5* Memorial services were, 
of course, held in Detroit and in Yankton. 

With his passing another of the Republican stalwarts left the 
scene of Michigan and American history. The period from 1854 
to 1876 had welded the Republican party into a powerful state 
and national instrument and had set the principles on which it 
would operate for a century. The political situation now called 
for younger more conciliatory men to take the organization and 

52Kingsbury, History of Dakota Territory, 2:1103-4. 


58Kingsbury, History of Dakota Territory, 2:1110. 
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adjust it to the changing times. It was perhaps well that those 
stalwarts who by their inflexibility and refusal to compromise had 
done so much to shape the party should pass from the scenes. 
Zachariah Chandler and Jacob M. Howard had already died, and 
now William Alanson Howard joined them in Elmwood Ceme- 
tery at Detroit. It was the end of a political era. 


WILLIAM ALANSON HOWARD'S FAMILY 
AND DESCENDANTS 


Earl D. Babst 


In West Bripcewater, Massacuusetts, on Howard Street, a building 
containing a Howard alcove, was erected in 1900, in memory of the 
original proprietors and early settlers of Bridgewater. The building is 
the official headquarters of The Old Bridgewater Historical Society. 

In the Howard alcove a memorial tablet displays the following inscrip- 
tion: “John Howard, A native of England, settled in Duxbury, and was 
enrolled able to bear arms, 1643. An original proprietor of Bridgewater, 
he took the oath of fidelity, 1657. One of the first military officers of 
the town. Ensign, 1664. Lieutenant, 1689. Licensed to keep an 
ordinary, 1670. Chosen a selectman of Bridgewater, 1678; and a 
deputy to the General Court, 1678-1683. Died 1700. Brave, just 
and patriotic, a representative of the Old Colony, he set a noble example 
to a numerous posterity.”! 

William Alanson Howard was of the sixth generation. He was born 
April 8, 1813, at Hinesburg, Vermont, lived in Detroit, 1840-69, in 
Grand Rapids, 1869-78, in Dakota, 1878-80; married, March 1, 1841, 
at Detroit, Jane Ellen Birchard, who was born March 1, 1818, and 
died April 2, 1897, at Grand Rapids, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Matthew 
W. Birchard of Detroit, of the seventh generation of Thomas Birchard 
of England, who landed in Boston in 1635. Mr. Howard died in Wash- 
ington, April 10, 1880, and was buried in Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit. 
Their seven children were born in Detroit. 

I. Edward Payson Howard. b. Dec. 24, 1842, d. Mar. 21, 1854. 

II. William Spencer Howard. b. May 24, 1846, d. Dec. 3, 1919, 
at St. Augustine, Fla. Married, April 27, 1881, in Grand Rapids, Annie 
Blanche Hughart, b. Mar. 14, 1856, d. Oct. 29, 1920, at Nantucket, 
the daughter of William Oden Hughart and Sarah Mahon Ormsby 
Page Hughart. Children: 1 — William Alanson Howard, 2nd, b. Feb. 


1Page xv of the Introduction in The Howard Genealogy, a volume of 330 
pages, descendants of John Howard of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 1643-1903, 
edited and copyrighted in 1903 by Heman Howard, and printed by The 
Standard Printing Company of Brocton, Mass. 
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14, 1882, in Grand Rapids, Major, U.S. Marine Corps, Retired. 
Married, April 30, 1910, Sara Page Wharton, b. Sept. 16, 1879, in 
Washington, D.C., daughter of George W. Wharton, Jr. and Josephine 
Blakeney Ormsby Page Wharton of Philadelphia. Children: Josephine 
Page Howard, b. June 11, 1911, in Boston, Massachusetts, unmarried. 
2— Sarah Page Howard, b. Oct. 1, 1884, in Grand Rapids, d. Mar. 
17, 1934, at Los Angeles, unmarried. 3 — Oden Hughart Howard, b. 
Feb. 6, 1887, in Grand Rapids, d. Jan. 3, 1919, at Leesburg, Va. 
Married, Aug. 11, 1915, Madeleine Weeks, in Ware, Massachusetts, 
daughter of Joseph W. Weeks and Madeleine Townshend Weeks. 
Children: William Spenser [Spencer or Spenser, by the several genera- 
tions] Howard, 2nd, b. June 24, 1916, in Grand Rapids. Married, 
June 7, 1941, Elizabeth Nichols Chamberlin at Wilson Point, Con- 
necticut, daughter of Ward B. Chamberlin and Elizabeth Frances 
Nichols Chamberlin. Children: (a) Elizabeth Nichols Howard, b. 
May 19, 1945, (b) Oden Hughart Howard, b. Aug. 14, 1947, (c) 
William Spenser Howard, 3rd, b. Dec. 27, 1952, Cd) Susan Chamberlin 
Howard, b. Oct. 2, 1955. 

III. Delia Howard. b. July 14, 1848, d. Jan. 22, 1926. Married, 
Sept. 4, 1873, Thomas J. O’Brien, b. July 30, 1842, d. May 19, 1933, 
U.S. Minister to Denmark, U.S. Ambassador to Japan and to Italy, 
1905-1913. Children: 1 — Howard O’Brien, b. May 11, 1875, d. July 
27, 1952. Married, Feb. 15, 1911, first, Pauline Stitt, of Monroe, 
Michigan, d. Aug. 26, 1936. Married, Aug. 28, 1937, second, Dorothea 
Chilton, of London, sister of his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Chilton, both 
distantly related to Mary Chilton, the first to step ashore from the 
Mayflower? and whose early descendant married a Howard. 2— Kath- 
arine O’Brien, b. July 11, 1877. Married, April 21, 1906, at Copen- 
hagen, Henry G. Chilton, Secretary of the British Legation to Denmark, 
in British Diplomacy from 1902-1938, including Minister to Washing- 
ton, and, as Sir Henry Chilton, Ambassador to Chili, Argentina and 
Spain, d. in London Nov. 20, 1954. Children: 1— Mary Chilton, b. 
May 2, 1907, d. July 6, 1910. 2 —Elizabeth Chilton, b. Nov. 14, 1908. 
Married, Feb. 12, 1934, Desmond Parry Dreyer, son of Admiral Sir 
Frederic and Lady Dreyer, is a captain in the British Navy. Children: 
(a) Jeremy Chilton Dreyer, b. May 24, 1935. Cb) Anne Mary Dreyer, 
b. Sept. 8, 1936. 3—Anne Chilton, b. Jan. 5, 1912. Married, July 
11, 1938, Thomas William Dupree, son of Sir William (Bart) and 
Lady Dupree. Children: (a) Delia Dupree, b. Dec. 6, 1939. (Cb) Sarah 
Anne Dupree, b. May 23, 1942. 

IV. Kate Howard. b. Jan. 6, 1851, d. July 5, 1911. Married, Mar. 
19, 1870, John Sims Riddle, of Pittsburgh, d. in Florence, Italy, July 
22, 1906. Children: 1— William Riddle, b. Mar. 19, 1872, died 


2Charles T. Libby, Mary Chilton’s Title to Celebrity (Boston, 1926). 
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in infancy. 2 — Elizabeth Riddle, b. Feb. 13, 1874, d. Jan. 26, 1957, 
in London, well-known novelist. Married, April 1897, in Florence, 
Baron Karl Franz Frederick William Ullrich von Hutten of Bavaria. 
Children: (a) The present Baron Karl Ferdinand Riddle von Hutten, 
b. April 24, 1898. (Cb) Katharina Luise von Hutten, b. Feb. 16, 1902, 
a concert pianist, now Baroness von Teuffel. 3 — Hugh Howard Riddle, b. 
Sept. 30, 1876, d. Aug. 7, 1954. Married, Christine Simons Brown, of 
London. Children: (a) Hugh Joseph Riddle, b. May 24, 1912. Married, 
Oct. 14, 1936, Joan Claudia Johnson, daughter of Claud Johnson. 
Children: Hugh Christopher Riddle, b. Aug. 19, 1938, and Victoria 
Mary Riddle, b. Mar. 29, 1943, and Arabel Ann Riddle, b. Oct. 29, 
1954. (Cb) Christopher John Henry Riddle, b. Apr. 4, 1914. Married, 
May 20, 1939, Mary Clotilde Backus, daughter of Francis Maigs 
Backus. Children: Virginia Anne Riddle, b. July 5, 1941 and Joanne 
Mary Riddle, b. July 29, 1950. 

V. James Birchard Howard. b. Oct. 31, 1854, d. at Grand Rapids, 
Feb. 19, 1931. Married, July 13, 1882, first, Annie Bushnell Leavitt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Bushnell, at New Albany, Ind., d. 
July 12, 1912. Married, June 19, 1915, second, Margaret J. McCarty, 
d. June 27, 1935, at Grand Rapids. Children: all by first marriage: 
1—John Bushnell Howard, b. May 6, 1883, drowned at Walloon 
Lake, Mich., Aug. 16, 1902. 2—Sherman Howard, died in infancy. 
3 —Ellen Birchard Howard, b. May 24, 1886, d. Mar. 2, 1937. Mar- 
ried, Oct. 1, 1912, Marshall M. Uhl, b. Nov. 22, 1882, at Grand 
Rapids, son of Edwin F. Uhl, b. 1841, d. 1901, who was assistant 
secretary of state and ambassador to Germany, 1893-1897, and Alice 
Follett Uhl. Children: (a) Alice Mortimer Uhl, b. July 12, 1913. 
Married, Aug. 20, 1938, Lyman A. Spalding IV, son of David Gurney 
Spalding and Pauline Prentiss Spalding of Lockport, N.Y. Children: 
Alice Follett Spalding, b. Nov. 24, 1943, and Lyman A. Spalding V, 
b. Sept. 6, 1946. Cb) John Howard Uhl, b. Jan. 6, 1915. Married, 
Feb. 7, 1942. Clara Louise Sharp, daughter of Frederick Sharp and 
Freda Grelle Sharp of The Plains, Virginia. Children: John Howard 
Uhl, Jr., b. Jan. 23, 1948, and James Marshall Uhl, b. May 10, 1949. 
(c) Edwin Fuller Uhl, b. April 15, 1921. Married, April 8, 1950, 
Barbara Curtis, daughter of Alonzo G. Curtis and Jessica L. Whittier 
Curtis. Children: Ellen Howard Uhl, b. Jan. 22, 1952, and Peter 
Curtis Uhl, b. Sept. 24, 1954. Cd) Jane Ellen Uhl, b. Jan. 19, 1923. 
Married, Nov. 12, 1949, Lewis V. Chamberlin, Jr., son of Lewis V. 
Chamberlin and Gertrude Minogue Chamberlin. Children: Lewis V. 
Chamberlin, III, b. April 13, 1951, Jane Ellen Chamberlin, b. June 
13, 1953, and Anne Birchard Chamberlin, b. Oct. 19, 1954. 

VI. John Sherman Howard. b. Jan. 29, 1861, d. Feb. 4, 1861. 


VII. Ellen J. Howard. b. Feb. 27, 1864, d. Mar. 7, 1864. 








Land Speculation in Michigan in 1835-36 as 
Described in Mrs. Kirkland’s 
A New Home— Who'll Follow? 


John C. McCloskey 


Mrs. Carotine Matitpa Stanspury Krrxianp' in her book of 
sketches, A New Home—Who'll Follow? Or, Glimpses of Western 
Life (1839),? gave a contemporary, circumstantial account based 
on personal experience of the fever of land speculation in Michigan 
Territory in 1835-36.* 

A woman of sharp observation, keen mind, and a gift for satire 
and caricature, she reported honestly what she saw, unswayed by 
enthusiasm and uninfluenced by illusions. Although her own hus- 
band, William, a school teacher, had purchased land for a town sixty 
miles west of Detroit, she was undeceived by wishful thinking, by 
the golden dream of sudden, great riches, by the delusions that 
were flowering on every side. A woman with a gift of humor and 
a sense of balance, she was a realist long before the realist school 
of literature was in existence. The frenetic speculation in Michigan 
land of the 1830's she saw as a delusion. 

At Detroit, while on her way farther west to her new home 
at an unfounded village which she subsequently named Montacute,* 
she and her husband were caught in the tide of speculators flowing 

1Born in New York City, the granddaughter of the loyalist poet, Joseph 
Stansbury, Mrs. Kirkland (pseud. Mrs. Mary Clavers) moved to Detroit with 
her husband in 1835 and thence farther west to Pinckney. For details see 
John C. McCloskey, “Back-Country Folkways in Mrs. Kirkland’s A New 
Home—Who'll Follow?” in Michigan History, 40:297-308 (September, 1956). 

2Third edition, New York, Charles S. Francis, 1841. For details of other 
editions, see McCloskey, “Back-Country Folkways in Mrs. Kirkland’s A New 
Home—Who'll Follow?” in Michigan History, 40:297. 

8See also Mrs. Kirkland’s Forest - (1842) and Western Clearings (1845). 
Land speculation was an early evil in American national life. More than 
fifty years before Mrs. Kirkland, Philip Freneau in “The Projectors” (1782) 
satirized selfish speculators in Indian lands and the granting of patents for 
vast tracts of such lands; he favored small farms, which, he believed, encouraged 
independence. Compare also Washington Irving’s “The Great Mississippi 
Bubble” for an interesting account of speculation in the lands of Louisiana. 


4The actual name of the town was Pinckney. Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933), X, 430f. 
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into Michigan Territory to make fast and easy dollars from the 
land. One morning her husband accompanied a party of breakfast 
companions, soft and well-fed gentlemen unused to the outdoors, 
on a tour of the woods with a view to the purchase of land for 
“one or two cities.”> The expedition was a dismal failure; so 
wretched were their four nights in the woods that on their return, 
Mrs. Kirkland remarked with humor, no one even mentioned the 
talisman word “land.” Later they viewed another site for a city 
under the guidance of professional land speculators. With incisive 
realism she wrote: 


The morning sun showed the river and its adjunct bright and beautiful, 
though a leetle marshy at the sides. The dead silence, the utter loneliness, 
the impenetrable shade, which covered the site of the future city, might 
well call to mind the desolation which had settled on Tadmor and 
Palmyra; the anticipation of future life and splendor contrasting no less 
forcibly with the actual scene than would the retrospect of departed 
grandeur. The guide, who had been much employed in these matters, 
showed in the course of the day six different points, each of which, the 
owners were fully satisfied, would one day echo the busy tread of 
thousands, and see reflected in the now glassy wave the towers and 
masts of a great commercial town.® 


Even at the moment this infatuation seemed incredible to Mrs. 
Kirkland, and with that strain of satire which is so characteristic 
and attractive a feature of A New Home—Who'll Follow? she 
asked how shall we make our children its reality.” 

In those days of golden dreams, in which fact and fancy were 
so interfused, “the madness of the people,” she remarked, commonly 
took the form of city-building.* The imaginations of speculators 
were crowded with visions of great, prosperous cities arising in the 
woods, in the marshes, along the banks of mere streams. For 


5Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 40. 

6Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 44. 

7Government sales of public lands rose from four million acres in 1834 to 
fifteen million in 1835 and to twenty million in 1836. Huge speculative profits 
were made in western lands. John D. Hicks, The Federal Union: A History of 
the United States to 1865, 429ff (New York, 1937). 

8Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 7. 

9%Compare Washington Irving’s remarks on speculation in “The Devil 
and Tom Walker,” Tales of a Funulin (1824): “Every body remembers the 
days of Governor Belcher, when money was particularly scarce. It was a time 
of paper credit. The country had been deluged with government bills; the 
famous Land Bank had been established; there had been a rage for speculating; 
the people had run mad with schemes for new settlements; or building cities 
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instance, when the land sharks reached the site to which they 
were conducting their credulous and willing victims, the eager 
investors “saw at a glance how easily the marshes could be drained, 
the channel of the Shark deepened, and the whole converted into 
one broad area, on which to found a second New-York.” The 
incredibly rash optimism and the cynical belief that although 
men might buy foolishly they would be bought out of their 
difficulties by men even more foolish were objects of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s witty satire. The following day the bargain for the site 
at what was euphemistically called the “Grand Junction” was 
consummated. One hundred shares at three hundred dollars each 
were issued, on the assumption that the money would probably be 
quadrupled in a month. Nobody explained to these innocent, 
heedless investors, Mrs. Kirkland said, that the whole tract had 
been purchased a week before for four hundred dollars. 


As first-hand observation Mrs. Kirkland’s account is a valuable 
document of frantic times. “I have known,” she declared, “ a piece 
of property bought at five hundred dollars, sold at once for twenty 
thousand; five thousand counted down, and the remainder secured 
by bond and mortgage.” One of the gentlemen in the party 
offered to take two Montacute lots at five hundred dollars each, 
proffering in payment a lot at New-New-York at a thousand. 
The huge land gamble did not deceive this remarkably keen 
woman. “The obliged party chanced to meet the agent for New- 
New-York about a year later,” she declared, “and enquired the 
fortunes of the future emporium, the number of inhabitants, etc. 
‘There’s nobody there,’ said he, ‘but those we hired to come.’ ”!® 


Clearly enough Mrs. Kirkland saw that the fever of speculation 
in Michigan had in 1836 already reached ridiculous proportions. 


in the wilderness; land jobbers went about with maps of grants, and townships, 
and Eldorados, lying nobody knew where, but which every body was ready to 
purchase. In a me | the great speculatin; fever which breaks out every now 
and then in the country, had raged to an alarming degree, and every body was 
dreaming of making sudden fortunes from nothing. As usual, the fever had 
subsided; the dream had gone off, and the imaginary fortunes with it; the 
patients were left in doleful plight, and the whole country resounded with the 


consequent cry of ‘hard times’.” The Works of Washington Irving, 1:412 
(New York, 1893). See also James Fenimore Cooper’s account in 1835 of the 
t moral eclipse in The Monikins, 359ff (Household Edition, Boston, no 


te). 
10Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 48, 50. 
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In her witty manner she described the methods by which lots 
were sold to the innocent, the unwary, the stupid, and the greedy: 


When lots were to be sold, the whole fair dream was splendidly em- 
blazoned on a sheet of super-royal size; things which only floated before 
the mind’s eye of the most sanguine, were portrayed with bewitching 
minuteness for the delectation of the ordinary observer. Majestic steamers 
plied their paddles to and fro upon the river; ladies crowding their decks, 
and streamers floating on the wind. Sloops dotted the harbors, while 
noble ships were seen in the offing. Mills, factories, and light-houses— 
canals, railroads and bridges, all took their appropriate positions. Then 
came the advertisements, choicely worded and carefully vague, never 
setting forth any thing which might not come true at some time or other; 
yet leaving the buyer without excuse if he chose to be taken in.™ 


All the methods of chicanery were employed. Mrs. Kirkland, 
realist and satirist of considerable literary skill, exposed them 
with sardonic humor. 


An auctioneer was now to be procured, (for lots usually went rather 
heavily at private sale,) and this auctioneer must not be such a one as 
any Executive can make, but a man of genius, of ready invention, of 
fluent speech; one who had seen something of the world, and, above all, 
one who must be so thoroughly acquainted with the property, and so 
entirely convinced of its value, that he could vouch on his own personal 
responsibility, for the truth of every statement. He must be able to 
exhibit certificates from—no matter whom—Tom-a-Nokes perhaps—but 
“residing on the spot”—and he must find men of straw to lead the first 
bids. And when all this had been attended to, it must have required 
some nerve to carry the matter through; to stand by, while the poor 
artisan, the journeyman mechanic, the stranger who had brought his 
little all to buy government land to bring his young family upon, staked 
their poor means on strips of land which were at that moment a foot 
under water. I think many of these gentlemen earned their money.!? 

Tinkerville was typical of the kind of community bought by 
the unwary purchaser deceived by dreams of wealth. It was one 
of the speculations of the enterprising Mr. Mazard, a “land 
shark,” a gaunt creature with crossed eyes, whom Mrs. Kirkland 
caricatured with realism and humor. 


His words sometimes flowed in measured softness, and sometimes tumbled 
over each other, in his anxiety to convince, to persuade, to inspire. His 
air of earnest conviction, of sincere anxiety for your interest, and, above 
all, of entire forgetfulness of his own, was irresistible. People who did 


11Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 48-49. 
12Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 49. 
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not know him always believed every word he said; at least so I have since 
been informed.'4 

Mr. Mazard bought the site of Tinkerville from a person who 
had purchased it at the land office without seeing it and who 
was so entirely discouraged when he saw the woody swamp in which he 
was to pitch his tent, that he was glad to sell out to our speculator at a 


large discount, and try elsewhere on the old and sound principle of “look 
before you leap.” 


Mr. Mazard then proceeded to try to sell Tinkerville. According 
to his advertisement, the tract contained almost every variety of 
land, “and, as he did not say which kind predominated, nobody 
could complain if imagination played tricks, as is sometimes the 
case in land purchases.” Imagination, a glowing advertisement, 
and a certain low kind of pride certainly played tricks on Mr. 
Mazard’s purchaser. As Mrs. Kirkland tells us, not without humor: 

An old gentleman of some property in Massachusetts became the 
fortunate owner of the emblazoned chart, which Mr. Mazard had caused 
to set forth the advantages of his choice location. There were canals and 
railroads, with boats and cars at full speed. There was a steam-mill, 
a wind-mill or two; for even a landshark did not dare to put a stream 
where there was scarce running water for the cattle; and a state-road, 
which had at least been talked of, and a courthouse and other county 
buildings, “all very grand,” for, as the spot was not more than ten miles 
from the centre of the county, it might some day become the county-seat. 
Besides all this, there was a large and elegantly decorated space for the 
name of the happy purchaser, if he chose thus to dignify his future 
capital.4 
Mrs. Kirkland and her husband drove through Tinkerville without 
even recognizing it, now knowing that when they passed the big 
stump they were in the middle of the public square.’ 

The custom of buying land for speculation was, Mrs. Kirkland 
believed, an inferior way of settling a new country. Its result 


13Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 18. 

14Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 129. 

15Mrs. Kirkland did not idealize the woods or its inhabitants, as did her con- 
temporary, James Fenimore Cooper, in his Leatherstocking Tales. Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s book is more comparable to William Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line 
(1728), an early specimen of realistic writing, and to A. B. Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes (1835), published four years before Mrs. Kirkland’s book. 
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was an absence of stability, a lack of home feeling, and an un- 
fortunate materialistic attitude. In early Michigan, although the 
possession of a great number of acres was considered admirable, 
the number of acres made little difference in the owner's mode 
of living. Not only did the comforts and conveniences of life 
not increase, but they were, on the contrary, often diminished 
for the sake of it; and, as Mrs. Kirkland remarked, 
selling out so frequently, makes that home-feeling, which is so large an 
ingredient of happiness elsewhere, almost a nonentity in Michigan. The 
man who holds himself ready to accept the first advantageous offer, will 
not be very solicitous to provide those minor accommodations, which, 
though essential to domestic comfort, will not add to the moneyed value 
of his farm, which he knows his successor will look upon in the same 
light. I have sometimes thought that our neighbors forget that “the days 
of man’s life are three score years and ten,” since they spend all their 
lives in getting ready to begin.!6 

Before they left Detroit, Mrs. Kirkland’s husband had _pur- 
chased two hundred acres of wild land on the banks of a stream. 
With a piece of chalk he drew on the barroom table at Danforth’s 
Inn the plan of a village. They passed a morning viewing the 
site of the village under the condescending guidance of the land 
shark, Mr. Mazard, who had kindly undertaken, Mrs. Kirkland 
ironically remarked, to lay out the Kirklands’ village, to build, 
in the usually expansive, optimistic frontier way, 
a mill, a tavern, a store, a blacksmith’s shop; houses for cooper, miller, 
&c. &c., to purchase the large tracts which would be required for a mill- 
pond, a part of which land was already improved; and all this, although 
sure to cost Mr. Clavers an immense sum, he, from his experience of the 
country, his large dealings with sawmills, &c., would be able to accom- 
plish at a very moderate cost. 
The village yet to be laid out, the principal immediate task was 
to find for it a name, simple and dignified, as Mrs. Kirkland 
humorously put it, striking and euphonious, recherché and yet 
unpretending. Although Mr. Mazard, experienced in the deadly 
effects of appeals to pride, urged that it be named for Mr. Kirkland 

16Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 34. See Irving's somewhat 


similar and earlier account in chapter 7 of A History of New York on the 
farmers of Connecticut. 
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aS a proper opportunity to immortalize himself, the matter was 
referred to Mrs. Kirkland when her husband refused to be so 
honored. : 

I begged for time, but the matter must be decided at once. The village 
plot was to be drawn instanter; lithographed and circulated through the 
United States, and, to cap the climax, printed in gold, splendidly framed, 
and hung up in Detroit, in the place “where merchants most do con- 
gregate.” 

Mr. Mazard rejected her suggestions of Indian names on the 
grounds that one was too long, that one meant “Slippery-Eel,” 
and that another signified “Big Bubble.” At length she wrote 
on slips of paper ten of the most sounding names she could re- 
member from her novel reading, put them in a shako, and pulled 
out Montacute. “How many matters,” she wisely observed, “of 
greater importance are thus decided.”!* 

When the speculators found that the glamor and profits were 
vanishing from land speculation and, as Mrs. Kirkland so sensibly 
remarked, 
that the community had seen the ridicule of the delusion which had 
so long made 


“The cobwebs on a cottage wall 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall; 

A nutshell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth;” 


and property seem riches, and idleness industry, and fraud enterprise, 
some of these cunning magicians set themselves about concocting a new 
species of gramarye, by means of which the millions of acres of wild land 
which were left on their hands might be turned into bona fide cash— 
paper cash at least. 


Mr. Kirkland was offered stock in the “Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Bank of Tinkerville,” a financial institution conceived 
and manipulated by the astute Mr. Rivers, who saw the opportunity 
for turning paper into gold and silver as too tempting to be slighted. 
Under the liberal state charters, banks were set up with insufficient 
capital under incompetent and inexperienced management, often 


17Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 18-19. 
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mere traps to fleece the unwary. With heavy satire Mrs. Kirkland 
remarked: 


The “General Banking Law” of enviable notoriety, which allowed any 
dozen of men who could pledge real estate for a nominal amount, to 
assume the power of making money of rags; this was the magic cauldron, 
whose powers were destined to transmute those acres of wood and meadow 
into splendid metropolitan residences, with equipages of corresponding 
elegance. It was only “bubble-bubble,” and burr-oaks were turned into 
marble tables, tall tamaracks into draperied bedsteads, lakes into looking- 
glasses, and huge expanses of wet marsh into velvet couches and carpets 
from the looms of Agra and of Ind.18 


The necromantic power of this chimera had no appeal for Mrs. 
Kirkland. 

The wild cat banks she described as the “fungous growth of 
the new political hot-bed.”!® Although many of them were without 
an actual location, they bore the name of some part of the deep 
woods where the wild cat had hitherto been the most formidable 
foe to the defenceless and the unwary. 

Hence the celebrated term “Wild Cat,” justified fully by the course of 
these cunning and stealthy blood-suckers; more fatal in their treacherous 
spring than ever was their forest prototype. A stout farmer might hope 
to whip a wild cat or two; but once in the grip of a wild cat bank, his 
struggles were unavailing. Hopeless ruin has been the consequence in 
numerous instances, and every day adds new names to the list. 

One could have ridden, she remarked, over many of the new banks 
without suspecting their existence.”° 


The Tinkerville Bank failed like many of the others. “Just as 
our Wild Cat was ready for a spring,” she narrated, 
“the only obstacle in her path was removed, by the abolition of the old- 
fashioned-and-troublesome-but-now-exploded plan of specie payments;*! 
and our neighbors went up like the best rocket from Vauxhall.” 


In regard to the “real estate pledged” she caustically declared 
that of course the notes were better than gold or silver because 
they were lighter in the pocket. When the bank commissioners 
arrived, the president of the Tinkerville Bank had skipped with 
18Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 188-90. 
19Compare H. U. Faulkner, American Political and Social History, 199 
CNew York, 1944). 


20Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 1906. 
21Hicks, The Federal Union: A History of the United States to 1865, 428-30. 
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the capital, leaving behind in the boxes supposedly containing 
gold and silver a heavy load of broken glass and tenpenny nails, 
covered above and below with half-dollars, principally bogus. 
“The distress,” Mrs. Kirkland said, 


among the poorer classes of farmers which was the immediate con- 
sequence of this and other bank failures, was indescribable. . . . And 
how many small farmers are there in Michigan who have not suffered 
from this cause??? 

In its contemporary account of land speculation and wildcat 
banks in the back areas of Michigan in the 1830's, Mrs. Kirkland’s 
A New Home—Who'll Follow? is a valuable commentary on its 
times, circumstantial, vivid, undeceived, a realistic document in 
a romantic age. 





22Kirkland, A New Home—Who'll Follow?, 191, 197. 











Perry’s Deer Hunting in Michigan, 1838-1855 


Raymond Darwin Burroughs 


BerTwEen 1836 anv 1855, Oxriver Hazarp Perry of Cleveland 
made twenty-five hunting trips into northern Ohio and southern 
Michigan. His diaries provide us with a vivid picture of hunting 
conditions in Lenawee, Hillsdale, St. Clair, Sanilac, and Tuscola 
counties before the back-country areas were fully occupied by 
settlers. They suggest, too, that Michigan’s wilderness was not the 
hunter’s paradise of which modern nimrods dream. 

Perry’s account of his experiences confirms the fact that deer 
were plentiful and that bear, timber wolves, and bobcats were 
fairly common in Lenawee and Hillsdale counties as well as in 
the “Thumb,” one hundred years ago. Nevertheless, he regularly 
observed much more game than he killed. Considering how 
plentiful signs of elk proved to be, he was remarkably unsuccessful 
in bagging elk in the Cass and Black River watersheds. During 
two weeks hunting in Sanilac County in 1850 he encountered 
no elk; in 1852, while hunting for two months in Sanilac and 
Tuscola counties he saw twenty elk and heard several others, but 
killed only one and wounded another. During a comparable period 
in the fall of 1853 he met no elk; in 1854, he killed one elk near 
the present site of Cass City while hunting for two months in 
the Cass River valley. Again, in 1855, he saw no elk during 
eight weeks of hunting in the vicinity of Tuscola and Vassar. 

Perry’s diary, however, is more than an account of his hunting 
successes and failures; it includes descriptions of the wilderness 
areas which he frequented; and it contains much interesting in 
formation relating to travel and living conditions on the frontier 
of civilization a century and more ago. 

Unfortunately, copies of Perry’s diary are scarce. But one 
hundred copies were privately printed in 1899, and no one knows 
how many of them may be in existence. Only two copies can 
we account for: one in the rare book collection of the University 
of Michigan library, and one in a private library in Lansing. 

Since neither one of these copies is readily available to the 
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public, we are pleased to be able to present some of the highlights 
of each of his excursions into Michigan, and a summary of the 
data relating specifically to his hunting successes.’ 


Dec. 11 - 12. St. Clair County, 1838. 

On this, his first hunting trip in Michigan, Perry was accompanied 
by T. N. Graves and an unnamed Canadian. They traveled by 
steamboat to Port Huron, and there hired a teamster to transport 
their equipment and supplies to the forks of the Black River, 
seventeen miles from the village. While hunting alone for three 
days, Perry came upon several deer, but failed to get a shot at 
them. He wounded a bull elk at close range, but it escaped. He 
saw plenty of bear and wolf signs but he was not fortunate 
enough to actually catch sight of either of these species. 

Three days of hunting yielded only one duck and two partridges; 
but, despite the loss of the elk, Perry was not disgruntled. 

Although game was plenty, the woods were so very dry and thick 
that we had very little success in hunting. We lived very comfortably 


however, and enjoyed ourselves very much. With our Pork and Bread, 
and the addition of the little game we killed we fared very well. 


Oct. 29- Nov. 2. Lenawee County, 1843. 

Perry did not return to Michigan to hunt until 1843. On this 
occasion, instead of hunting in northern Ohio, he decided to try 
his luck in Lenawee County. At Toledo he took the “Railroad 
Cars for Adrian,” which he described as a “thriving little village 
with a great trade going on in wheat.” Finding, however, that 
deer were reported to be scarce near Adrian, he decided to return 
as far as Blissfield, where prospects were said to be better. It is 
interesting to note that during this short journey he saw on the 
road, for the first time in his life, a flock of prairie chickens. 

In the vicinity of Blissfield near a “Cottonwood Swamp” he 
found a cabin whose occupants were willing to provide him with 
shelter and meals. In two days of hunting he reported seeing 
“8-10 deer,” but he did not get within shooting range of them. 
Being discouraged, he returned to Toledo where, in two days 
of hunting in the neighboring river flats, he succeeded in shooting 
a doe. 


1The complete text of Petry’s diary for 1838 appeared in Michigan History, 
40:292-96 (September, 1954). 
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Nov. 22- Dec. 3. 

Perry made a second trip to Lenawee County two weeks later. 
Again, he hunted between Blissfield and Tecumseh, but this time 
he engaged lodging at the log cabin of Esq. Hall, who was said 
to be the local Justice of the Peace.? 


The next day went into the South woods, and hunted until late in the 
afternoon. saw five Deer, but was unable to get a shot at them. . . . There 
being no snow, I hunted next day in the North woods towards Tecumseh, 
and after traveling some five miles through the woods, I came to a low, 
wet prairie, some Eight Miles across. . . along the borders of this 
prairie, I saw numerous signs of Bear. Deer signs were scarce, and I saw 
but one deer this day. I saw in many places the remains of old Indian 
Camps. 

Perry continued to hunt without success until there was a light 
snowfall four days later. With this improvement in hunting 
weather, he got a shot at a large buck, but it ran off leaving a 
trail of blood. 

In his diary, Perry repeatedly mentions a deer hunting technique 
which, so far as we know, is foreign to modern hunting. When- 
ever he saw a deer walking or feeding at a distance, he attempted 
to attract and hold its attention by “bleating.”* By this means 
he claimed to be able to call deer within shooting range, or to 
stalk them. His reference to employing this method in killing a 
fawn which he jumped in the vicinity of Bear Swamp is typical: 
bleating at it, it stopped when about ten rods off, the fore part of its 
body being behind a tree, I fired at its hindquarters and broke its back. 
I found it to be a buck fawn, and of a good size, hanging it up, I im- 
mediately went back to Halls to get assistance in getting my deer in. 
Clark also having killed a deer this day, he took a yoke of Oxen and we 
succeeded in getting all three deer in during the afternoon. 

During the next three days, while the snow lasted, Perry hunted 
without further success. He saw a few deer and followed a fresh 


2Perry did not record Esq. Hall’s given name, but he did indicate that Hall’s 
cabin was situated between Blissfield and Tecumseh. However, Richard I. 
Bonner, who edited Memoirs of Lenawee County, Michigan, (Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1909) mentions among the pioneers of Lenawee County, an Edmond 
Hall, who migrated to Michigan in 1834, and took up 100 acres of land in 
Section 25, Raisin Township. This location checks with Perry’s placement of 
Esq. Hall’s cabin. Moreover according to Bonner, Edmond Hall served as 
justice of the peace for eight years. Thus, the correlation of time, place, and 
te duties suggest, at least, that Perry’s Esq. Hall can be identified as Edmond 
Hall. 

3Evidently a noise not made by using a mechanical device. 
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bear track for several hours, but he did not overtake the bear, 
or get a clear shot at the deer. 

The snow having melted, Perry took the stage from Monroe 
to Sandusky; and then, hearing that the roads were in an “awful 
state,” he shouldered his gun and walked from Lower Sandusky 
to Cleveland. 


Oct. 22 Lenawee County, 1844. 

Perry mentioned receiving a letter from Esq. Hall stating that 
deer and bear were plentiful, so he packed his gear and started 
back to Lenawee County. However when he arrived at Hall's 
cabin, he found few signs of either bear or deer in the immediate 
vicinity. Accordingly, he moved in with a settler named Munson 
whose cabin was “situated on the edge of the openings, and distant 
about one mile from the great swamp.”* 

I had a good bed made up every night on the floor before the fire, 
and my breakfast was always ready an hour before daylight. The fare 
was plain and good, with plenty of wild honey. 

During the next few days Perry shot a large, fat buck, a fine 
fawn, a prairie chicken and “two more very fat deer.” He trailed 
the first buck a long distance after wounding it, but was forced 
to abandon the trail and return to Munson’s. On hearing of this 
loss, Mr. Munson proposed that they take his dog and resume 
the chase. Back in the swamp the dog soon started the deer 
from its bed, and Perry killed it. It was characteristic of Perry 
that he would trail a wounded deer until all hope of locating 
it was gone. 

Incidentally, he mentioned that several bands of Indians were 
camped near Munson’s cabin. 


Oct. 30 Lenawee County, 1845. 
Having received from Morgan James of Utica, N. Y., the double 


4] could find no mention of a Munson among the pioneers of Riga Town- 
ship, Lenawee County, in Bonner Memoirs of Lenawee County, Michigan. 
The Great Swamp near which Munson’s cabin was located can be identified 
with certainty as the Cottonwood Swamp which Bonner on page 425 describes 
as follows: “Up to 1850, the most of the township of Riga, especially that 
portion of it comprising what was known as the Caananeal Swamp, was not 
considered worth anything, but shortly after that time the Riga Ditch was put 
through the center of the swamp, and it has since been enlarged until it is 
‘now almost equal to a canal in size, and, with intersecting ditches, has drained 
the land completely.” 
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barreled Casteel Rifle that I ordered him to make for me, and having 
remained very closely to the Farm all summer . . . I had on this account 
more than my usual fall fever for a Deer Hunt, and in consequence 
Cin company with D. W. Cross) started West on a Hunting Excursion 
with the most sanguine expectation of enjoying an extra amount of 
excitement and pleasure.® 


Perry and Cross, on arriving at Monroe, took the train to Clark’s 
Mills,* and then walked 1% miles to Munson’s log cabin. 

“Shortly after the Cars had left Monroe, in passing a buck- 
wheat field, we noticed some wild turkeys fly over the fence, 
which excited us considerably.” 

In three days of hunting separately Perry and Cross saw six 
deer; but, due to the dryness of the woods, they were unable, 
except in one instance, to get within shooting range of any of them. 

Perry reported this exception in a humorous vein: 

Cross this day saw but one deer, a large buck. It was feeding when 
he first saw it, but a moment afterwards it walked along through the oak 
bushes and stood still about four rods from him. Being so near, Cross 
concluded to shoot at its head, and accordingly he took aim and fired. 
At the report of his rifle, the Old Lenawee Ranger threw up his head 
and very dignifiedly looked around, when seeing nothing before him but 
an Ohio Democrat with a green pair of spectacles on his nose, very 
cooly [sic] walked off, and before Cross could load again, disappeared 
from sight. Cross mourned for several days afterwards at the kind of 
farewell he was forced to take of the old fellow. 


Being discouraged with the prospect of a successful hunt in 
Lenawee County, Cross and Perry packed their carpetbags, and 
dog-trotted seven miles to Blissfield, arriving barely in time to 
catch a train to Toledo. 


5“D. W. Cross, born in New York State in 1814, was appointed deputy 
collector of customs at Cleveland. He was admitted to the bar and —- 
a partnership with Robert Parks in 1844. He associated himself with H. B. 
Payne in the coal business under the firm name of Cross, Payne & a 
Pioneer life appealed to him, as he was a great nimrod.” Information furnished 
by Mrs. Alene Lowe White, librarian of the Western Reserve Historical Society 
of Cleveland, taken from Wm. R. Coates, A History of Cuyahoga County and 
The City of Cleveland, 1:449 (New York, 1924). 

6Evidently Clark’s Mills did not become a permanent community. We can- 
not find any record of it in Bonner, Memoirs of Lenawee County. Possibly 
this mill was owned by Daniel Clark who resided in Deerfield Township as 
early as 1827. He owned land in Section 14, Deerfield Township until 1870, 
when he moved to Monroe County. Since the Raisin River owe through 
Section 14, he may have operated a mill. Information provided by Theodore 
G. Foster of Lansing. 
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During the next few days they enjoyed unusually interesting 
and rewarding deer and turkey shooting about forty miles west 
of Toledo via canal packet.” 


Oct. 1 - 29. Sanilac County, 1850. 


During the years 1846-1849, Perry hunted in Henry County, 
Ohio, but in the fall of 1850 he returned to Michigan. 

Accompanied by Leonard Case, Jun [Junior],® Perry arrived 
at Port Huron on October 2, having had a rough trip on Lake 
St. Clair. Both men were in poor health, but they had convinced 
themselves that a month of camping in “the evergreen forests of 
Northern Michigan” would do them good. 

Hearing that elk were plentiful on the headwaters of the Black 
and Cass rivers they decided to go to Hurd’s Mill® on the Lake 


7In this instance Perry went from Toledo to Napoleon, Henry County, Ohio, 
by canal boat. The Wabash and Erie canal, in 1845, terminated at Lafayette, 
Indiana. By 1849 it had been extended to Terre Haute. The first boat to 
traverse the canal from Lafayette arrived in Toledo on May 8, 1843. An ex- 
tension of this canal, called the Miami and Erie, provided water transportation 
from Cincinnati to Toledo prior to 1850. Letter December 4, 1957, from R. C. 
Downes, Director, Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, Toledo. 

8Leonard Case, Jr. (1820-1880) was a prominent Cleveland lawyer, and the 
founder of the Case School of Applied Science. He graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1842 and was admitted to the bar in 1844. His interests and abilities 
were varied. He was an able mathematician, a prolific writer, and a naturalist. 
He was noted for his generosity but he despised public mention of his gifts. 
A Biographical Sketch of the Founder of the Case School of Applied Science, 
and His Kinsmen. Tract No. 79, Western Reserve Historical Society (Cleve- 
land, 1891), gives the following: “When the great forest fires destroyed the 
settlers’ cabins, barns, crops and cattle in the Saginaw Bay counties of eastern 
Michigan in 1870, and the sympathy of all the lake cities was aroused, Woods, 
Perry & Co., lumber merchants in this city, offered to transport and distribute 
the contributions of the citizens free. A steam barge took a cargo of provisions, 
building materials, household goods, tools and bedding, gifts of the people. 
When the barge was loading, one of the partners was approached by Mr. Case, 
who was, to him, a stranger, and after a few questions to ascertain whether 
money could be distributed, he said he had hunted in that county and had 
been Bevernes Fa entertained at many of the cabins of the settlers. He did not 
wish to send aid to any particular one, but to those most in distress, and he 
laid on the desk his check for a handsome sum—the largest that had been 
given. Mr. Perry told him that his wishes should be carried out carefully, 
and that the contribution would appear in the Leader on the next day, with 
others. Mr. Case took back the check at once and said very firmly: “This can 
go only on the condition that it be kept from any publicity in the newspapers.” 

%Hurd’s Mill was located on Cherry Creek about six miles north of Port 
Sanilac, in Section 33, Forester Township, Sanilac County. It was built by 
Jarvis Hurd and a man named Ingersoll, about 1850, and operated for about 
ten years. Letter December 23, 1957, from Harold Tubbs of Caro, who 
checked records in the Sandusky library. 
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Huron shore some sixty miles north of Port Huron, and then 
strike inland to the headwaters of the Black River. Leonard, Jr.’s 
illness kept them in Port Huron, however, until October 7. 

Feeling the need of a roustabout and camp cook, they hired 
Ben Waterman at the rate of $13.00 per month. They then 
engaged a teamster to take them to Lexington in an open wagon. 

“Lexington we found to be the jumping off place, no roads going 
from it North or West.” 

Obviously the only way to get to Hurd’s Mill was by water; 
so they persuaded the owner of a sail boat to take them. They 
secured temporary lodging at Hurd’s Mill’® with a poor but hos- 
pitable family. 

Mrs. Buel, their hostess, said that in two years she had not 
seen a white woman, and that she regretted living so far from 
the “settlements” because of her two small daughters. 

Buel advised them that elk hunting was good in the vicinity 
of an elk-lick situated several miles inland. 

On October 11, Perry and Ben set off on foot for the elk-lick 
with as much equipment as they could carry. They started at 
one o'clock, but it was dusk before they found the area recommended. 

The next morning Ben started back to Hurd’s Mill with the 
intention of packing-in the rest of their supplies, and piloting 
Leonard, Jr. to their camp. He got lost, however, and floundered 
about in a cedar swamp for several hours. It was 9 p.m. before 
he finally located Buel’s cabin. He was wet, cold, scratched, and 
exhausted; but, despite this, he was up and ready for the return 
trip early the next morning. By midday he was back at Perry’s 
improvised camp with the balance of the supplies and with 
Leonard in tow. 

After making their camp comfortable and blazing trails leading 
from it, they centered their attention on deer and elk. The first 
ten days of hunting yielded only one buck. They saw only three 
deer. On the second day Perry discovered the fresh tracks of 
two elk, but thereafter all signs of elk appeared to be old. Finally, 


10Whether this is the same Mrs. Buel who managed the tavern ins Lexing- 
ton in 1852 cannot be determined. In any case, it seems possible that Mrs. 
Buel of Hurd’s Mill (1850), if not the same person, may have been a relative 
of Mrs. Mary Buel of Lexington. 
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on October 26, Perry killed another buck deer. By the end of 
October, being discouraged, they decided to break camp, and go 
to Henry County, Ohio. 

Back at Hurd’s Mill, they waited two days for a ship to take 
them to Port Huron; but uncertainty and idleness was too much 
for them, and they decided to risk their lives in Buel’s old sailboat, 
as it turned out not unwisely. 

In Ohio they continued their hunt until] November 20 with 
much better success. 


Oct. 23 - Nov. 15. Tuscola and Hillsdale Counties, 1851. 


Perry arrived at Simeon Newton’s Buckhorn Tavern,'! three 
miles southwest of Tuscola on October 26. In view of the limita- 
tions of public transportation, it is surprising that he could make 
the journey from Cleveland in so short a time. Modern deer 
hunters, who have been irked because of a few hours delay at 
the Straits of Mackinac, have been fortunate in not having to 
face the problems that confronted Perry. 

In the first place, the steamboat docked in Detroit too late to 
make connections with the train to Pontiac; so, rather than spend 
a night in Detroit, Perry and five other travelers hired a liveryman, 
who was equipped wih a spring-wagon, for the second stage of 
their journey. 

Next morning he caught a stagecoach bound for Flint; how- 
ever, the combination of bad roads and a snowstorm, which lasted 
all day, delayed its arrival until 11 p.m. In Flint he found a local 
resident who was willing to chance the roads and weather with 
team and buggy for the journey to Tuscola. Perry described the 
last eight miles of corduroy road through the woods as “the worst 
ever cutout.” 

On the afternoon of his arrival, Perry went out to explore the 
woods in the vicinity of the tavern. He found signs of deer and 
bear, but concluded that the cover was too dense for successful 
hunting. Besides, a party of Ohio hunters, whom he met at the 

11Kenneth H. Priestley of Vassar gave me the following information about 
the Buckhorn Tavern: “I did mention the Buckhorn Tavern in connection 


with the Elva 90 office here in Tuscola County. It was located about 3% 
miles south of Tuscola, about an eighth of a mile below the present junction 


of W. Millington Road and Bray Road on the west side of the road. The Elva 
post office was established in 1871 and was kept in the Tavern.” 
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tavern, reported that game was scarce at the headwaters of the 
Cass. They said that one party of five men had hunted for a week 
without seeing a single deer. 

These reports, coupled with his own observations, convinced him 
that it was futile to hunt in the Cass River area. The next morning 
he made arrangements for transportation back to Pontiac. 

The teamster whom he had hired started off with the baggage 
two hours ahead of Perry. The condition of the road heretofore 
described as “the worst ever cut out” can be imagined from the 
fact that Perry, following on foot, overhauled the horses and 
wagon when it was still only twelve miles from the tavern. Never- 
theless, they traveled far before the day ended, and spent the 
night at an inn thirteen miles beyond Flint. 

“The Landlord having no bed unless I slept with a hard looking 
case of a travellor, I preferred staying up all night, and as the night 
was cold I had a rather rough night of it.” 

Perry took the train from Pontiac to Detroit, and continued 
to Monroe by stage. 

En route to Hillsdale he stopped off at Deerfield, and walked 
out to Munson’s cabin, but found it deserted. From Hillsdale 
he walked twenty miles south to the Indiana Road, where he 
put up at Corslet’s Log Tavern.?? 

In two days of hunting in the southwest corner of Hillsdale 
County (and possibly across the state boundary into Ohio and 
Indiana), he saw six deer, but killed none. Then, learning that 
the Croslet’s had a married daughter, Mrs. John Canada, living 
in a clearing only twelve miles distant, he decided to visit them. 

Canada’s house was a small log one, and surrounded entirely by woods, 
a few acres being cleared around it. Canada’s wife I found not only pretty, 


but smart and interesting. She had three fine children, all young. Canada, 
I found a very sociable man, and it is seldom that on my hunting Ex- 


12“The first attempt to found a village (in Camden Township, Hillsdale 
County) was made at South Camden. About the year 1848, one James 
Corslett came there and put up a log house on the northwest corner of the 
three roads centering there, and opened a tavern for the convenience of the 
public. Through a somewhat inordinate fondness for, and a more or less im- 
moderate use of, the fluids there kept, he became unfitted for the management 
of the business; the care of which consequently devolved upon his wife. She 
proved herself fully competent, and carried on the business with such success 
that eventually poor James was almost utterly ignored by the public, and the 
place was known far and near as ‘Granny Corslett’s Tavern.’ From History 


of Hillsdale County, Michigan, 307 (Philadelphia, Evarts & Abbott, 1879). 
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cursions I got into such good and comfortable quarters. As where I slept 
was next the roof and very airy, I discovered before morning from sure 
indications on my bed clothes, that there was a Snow Storm going on 
both on the outside and inside of the House. 

His hunting success during the next ten days may be summarized 
briefly: 

November 5. Snow “squeaked so when walking on it” that 
he surprised no deer. However, he saw a flock of turkeys at 
which he shot but missed. 

November 6. Observed ten deer, but got no shots. 

November 7. Surprised a doe and a spikehorn; wounded the 
doe, but failed to recover her. 

November 8. Saw a buck, and shot twice at a doe, but missed her. 

November 9. Met a buck and two does; wounded the buck, but 
recovered him only after getting help from Mr. Canada and his 
coon dog. 

November 10. Hunted all day, but found no deer. “Opossums 
are very numerous in the woods, and I killed numbers of them 
for Canada, who on account of their skin and oil, considers them 
quite a prize.” 

November 11. Saw three deer; shot twice at one but missed. 

November 12. Encountered eight deer, and flushed two flocks 
of turkeys. Shot twice at turkeys but killed none. 

November 13. Rained all day; saw seven deer. 

November 14. Hunted all day without success. Arranged with 
Canada to transport baggage & venison to Hillsdale. 

November 15. Walked 21 miles to Hillsdale over wet ground 
and muddy roads. 


Sept. 6- Nov. 10. Sanilac and Tuscola Counties, 1852. 
Perry and Fred Deming" arrived at Lexington, Sanilac County, 
on September 8, and found lodging at Mrs. Buel’s Log Tavern." 


13F, Deming, carpenter, of Muirson St., appears in the 1850 Cleveland 
directory; Mary A. Deming, widow of Frederick, at the same address, is 
listed in 1856. 

14The history of this tavern in the village of Lexington is briefly reviewed 
in the Portrait and Biographical Album of Sanilac County, Michigan, 479, 
453 (Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 1884): “The first hotel in the village, 
town, and county was built and kept by C. L. Mills, on the present site of the 
Cadillac, in 1840. Mills kept the place but a short time when he traded it to 
James Yakes for the farm now owned in part by Luther D. Mills, two miles 
west of the village. Shortly after this, Mr. Yakes sold it to J. W. Buel, whose 
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Perry was sick when he arrived; and accordingly, made little effort 
to move into the woods until September 11. 


September 11. 


Going out some three miles towards Black River, I met Fred at 2 p.m. 
returning from his Exploring Expedition to Elk Creek. He made so good 
a report of the Elk, Deer, and Bear signs he saw, that I at once determined 
to go there, and made a bargain this afternoon with Mr. Meddaw'® to 
take our things through the woods to Elk Creek on Monday next. Mr. 
Meddaw came to Lexington this afternoon and took our things to his 
house, so as to be in readiness to get an early start Monday morning. 
Fred saw yesterday, when on his way to Elk Creek, One Bear and two 
deer. 


September 13. 


Started at 5 a.m. for Meddaws, and arrived at his house a little before 
daylight. The woods between Meddaws and Davis Mills, on the Black 
River, 5 miles from Lexington, are very wet, and covered in many places 
a foot deep with water. Meddaw carried our things in an Ox Waggon 
to that place, there he sent back home the Ox team of his boy, and tieing 
our things with ropes to a kind of sled made of a crotch, he hitched to it 
an active pair of Indian Ponies he had brought along with him, and 
started for Elk Creek 13 miles off through dense woods. Meddaw from 
the time he started till he reached Elk Creek, never varied his course, 
going strait forward through water and over logs. He and his Ponies both 
were great travelers, and I had to make considerable exertion to keep up 
with them. The Sled repeatedly turned over, and several of our things 
broke loose, but by peeling some basswood bark, we soon tied them on 
again. Going over a large log my Camp chest got burst open, but the 
ingenuity of Fred and Meddaw repaired it. Going through a swale Fred 
showed be the track of a Bear he saw Saturday, but to my surprise and 
regret I saw but very little signs of game on the route. 


mother, Mrs. Mary Buel, kept the place until the house was removed or torn 
down to make room for the present Cadillac, which was opened July 4, 1860.” 
Further reference is made to Mrs. Buel and her tavern in another section of 
the book cited: “In the Huron peninsula money was a curiosity. Shingles 
were currency. The market price of shingles was $1.00 per thousand, but 
they could not be exchanged for that sum at will. Shingles were taken at 
the bar for whiskey and beer, and it behooved the dealer to care for them 
closely as they were brought in; otherwise his tricky customers would sell him 
the same bunch of shingles several times during the evening. During this 
period Mrs. Buel, mother of Jacob Buel, kept a hotel in Lexington and a 
thousand shingles were charged for five meals, but the men never tried to 
delude the good lady by stealing her shingles and paying their board with the 
same shingles twice.” 

15There is no mention of Mr. Meddaw in Portrait and Biographical Album 
of Sanilac County. Perry did not mention his given name or initials, a fact 
which makes it difficult to trace his identity. 
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Just as we reached Elk Creek, I saw three deer in a drove, and on a 
sand bar of the creek, saw several fresh signs of Elk. 


September 15. 


I hunted down the Creek some two miles, saw some fresh Elk tracks 
in the Licks, but no Elk. Saw two deer, but had no chance to shoot. 
The Banks of the Creek were lined with old Indian Camps, several of 
which had Elk legs hanging up in them, and large Turtle Shells lying 
on the ground around them. Shot two Wood Ducks in the Creek this 
day, and stewed them for our supper. 


September 16. 


Hunted in a Northerly direction from Camp. Saw five deer, but from 
the thickness of the woods, and the great quantity of leaves and sticks 
on the ground, I made so much noise I could get no chance to shoot. 
The woods are principally composed of Black Ash Swamps, a few ridges 
of hard timber, and numerous small ridges or elevations of land covered 
with Pine and Hemlock. In some places the timber is so thick as to 
entirely obscure the sun. Saw numerous old signs of Bear and Elk this 
day, and some well beaten trails of Elk and Deer. 


September 17. 

Hunted up Creek some three miles, and about the same distance 
West. Found three large Elk licks, and some fresh signs of Elk, but 
saw no game with the exception of one Deer. Went through some 
meadows which had in them great abundance of old Elk Signs. In the 
meadows I found two licks, and the bones of several Elk that had got 
mired in them. These meadows contain from 50 to 100 acres of land, 
are low, have in them a growth of long, thick, course grass, and are 
surrounded with a thick woods of Pine and Hemlock. Portions of these 
meadows are quaggy and miry, shaking for rods around where you are 
walking, and oozing out a saltish water. A short wiry grass grows on 
these portions of the meadows, and these spots are where the Elk resort 
to lick the saltish water, and wallow in the muck. 

Fred hunted a short time this day, and saw three deer feeding. Shot 
at one of them, but only slightly cripped it. He brought into camp a 
very large Hedge Hog that he had killed. 


Perry and Deming continued hunting from their Elk Creek 
camp with little success until September 25. Rain kept them in 
camp much of the time during this period. Perry noted the fresh 
tracks of seven or eight elk, but they had gone into an alder swamp 
which precluded any hope of finding them. Between September 18 
and 25 they killed only two partridges and one duck. Consequently, 
they decided to try their luck on the headwaters of the Cass River 
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which, according to their map, was only about eight miles distant 
in a northwesterly direction. 


September 25. 


This morning rainy and continued so the most of the forenoon, but it 
subsiding some, we packed into our Knapsacks a small sack of Salt, the 
Indian rubber Cloth, a portion of boiled pork, and six days scant rations 
of hard bread for each of us, and tieing up our tent sallied forth at 
20 minutes past One p.m., with our Rifles, Knapsacks, Tomahawks, and 
Axe for Cass River. 


Had they known what lay ahead of them, they probably would 
have remained at the Elk Creek camp. By 3:00 p.M., it was raining 
so hard that they were obliged to halt and improvise a camp. The 
next morning they started westward again; but they had not gone 
far before they were confronted by a dense cedar swamp. 


September . 26. 


This Swamp was of considerable extent and very difficult to pass 
through. The wind had at some time prostrated all the timber, which 
now lay crossways on the ground, and piled up in many places seven or 
eight feet high, and covered nearly a foot thick with moss, which like 
a sponge was full of water. The second growth Cedar some twenty feet 
high, grew very thick, and it was with difficulty we could get through 
it with our Knapsacks on, Fred, in crawling over the tops of some slimy 
logs, slipped off and sprained his knee joint. It made him quite faint, 
pained him a great deal, and greatly impeded his travel. 

After forcing through this Swamp which was some three miles wide, 
we passed through several Black Ash, Tamarack, Cedar, and Hemlock 
Swamps of small extent, and then came to the border of a large, dark, 
dismal looking Tamarack Swamp which we dreaded to enter, but our 
course lying through it, we plunged into it, and found it very wet, 
mucky, and miry, we frequently sinking in above our knees, and com- 
pelled much of the way to jump from the roots of one tree to those of 
another, and often in stepping on what we supposed a little hillock of 
earth, we would break through and go in to our middle. 


Finally, they emerged from the tamarack bog and entered a 
thick black alder swamp of considerable width. Seeing no evidence 
of a clearing, Perry sent Deming up a tree to look for an opening. 
Fred pointed out what appeared to be a gash in the cover, and 
Perry took a compass reading to insure their course. Soon they 
came to a small stream which they concluded to be the south 


branch of the Cass River. 
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“Being completely fagged out and wet through, we Camped 
in a wet Elm bottom.” 


Next morning they started down creek, but, being tired out, 
they made Camp at 1:30 p.m. 


We saw during this day’s travel, three deer, numerous signs of bear 
and wolf, and a few Elk signs. I killed one snipe and two fish ducks, 
but lost one of the ducks having killed it in a miry hole I could not 
wade in. 

Before our large Camp fire we dried our Socks, Boots, and clothes, 
and roasted our duck and Snipe, which we eat with a hunters appetite. 
Shortened our allowance of hard bread today. Eat up our pork yesterday. 


September 28. 

“Fred had the Blues considerable this morning, expressing fears 
that we would not kill any game and consequently starve to death.” 

Rain kept them in camp until nearly 10 a.M., and after starting 
they were soon soaked by water which showered down from the 
second growth hemlocks. At noon they found fresh signs of elk 
in a grove of thornapples. They followed these tracks until 
1:30 p.m. before coming upon a herd of eight or ten elk. Perry 
fired at a large cow, but his ball struck a staddle and was not 
effective. 


Putting on our Packs, we were about to start again, when in the very 
same direction that we had just come from, we heard the loud bugling 
of an Elk. Throwing off my pack, I started for him, and soon heard him 
raking the brush with his horns as he advanced along, making at the 
same time a loud whistling and bugling noise. Coming to a thick sapling 
of Pine, he stopped and commenced raking down the limbs with his 
horns, when getting within about twenty rods of him and having a fair 
broadside shot, I took cool and deliberate aim back of his fore shoulders, 
and fired. The moment I shot, he ran some Six rods in a direction 
towards me, and stopped. I then took aim at him a little further back 
at the shoulders, and fired my second barrel. He did not flinch or move 
a particle. I loaded both my barrels as quickly as possible, and drew up 
to shoot him again, when he suddenly reeled over backwards and making 
a loud bellowing noise, kicked and struggled a few minutes, and then 
lay still. 

On coming up to him we found him to be entirely dead, a Bull Elk 
of the largest size, with tremendous horns. 


While skinning the bull, a cow elk approached to within twenty 
rods, but before Perry could get to his rifle it fled. Soon after this 
another bull bugled close by; and, because Fred wanted a set of 
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horns, Perry went after it and succeeded in wounding it. How- 
ever, because it was so late in the day, he did not pursue it into 
a swamp. 

Perry and Deming spent the next four days in stretching the 
elk hide and salting meat in an improvised trough and drying it 
over a camp fire. 

Incidentally, Perry had a unique experience involving three black 
wolves while walking from their camp to the site of the elk kill. 

I went in my red flannel Shirt and without my Rifle. When I had 
gone about one third of the distance I heard a slight noise in the leaves, 
when standing perfectly still, a jet black Wolf soon made his appearance 
and trotted along directly in front of, and within eight rods of me, when 
he stopped. In a moment more two other black Wolves came trotting 
along and joined the first one, when snuffing the air in the direction of 
the Carcase of the Elk I had killed, they slowly trotted off. 

I immediately returned to Camp for my Rifle, and went in pursuit of 
the Wolves but failed in again seeing them. 

Before breaking camp October 3, they raised the elk skin and 
horns on a scaffold, and covered the hide with bark to keep it 
dry until they could return for it. 

Then being anxious to get out of the wilderness, and find a 
settlement on the Cass River where good food and lodging might 
be available they traveled down river without taking time to do 
any shooting. 


October 3. 


We saw this forenoon two Magnificent Bull Elk, either one of which 
I could easily have shot, but being wet through, and in a hurry and 
anxious to get to a Settlement, having already been eight days in the 
woods without either Tent or Blanket, I had no desire to shoot them. 

It had rained all day; and, being completely soaked, they camped 
at 3 p.m. It was 10 p.m. before they were completely dry and warm. 

The bows [hemlock boughs] were all wet and we had to dry them 
before the fire before we could use them for our bed. Our boots, socks, 
& coats had to be dried, our guns cleaned, and our Elk meat had to be 
strung up again before the fire and undergo a second Jerking. 


October 4. 
The day was clear, but travel was not easy. They crossed two 
large streams which emptied into the Cass, and much of their route 
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was through cedar swamps. Fred’s injured leg gave out and pained 
him much in traveling. 

We were so tired that we made no Camp this night, but built our fire 
beside a large log and lay down before it. The night was clear, cold and 
very frosty, and as we had no covering either under us, or over us, we 
suffered considerably with cold. 

Needless to say, they were up early on October 5; and, although 
the first few miles was “the worst traveling that we had yet seen,” 
by 3 o'clock they came to a clearing which was occupied by a log 
cabin. 

Arriving at the Log House, we found it to be the remotest house on 
the river, and the spot where it was built called the Indian fields,!® the 
Garden and former burying ground of the Indians, distant 25 miles from 
the small town of Tuscola, and no other house being built on the river 
until you go 19 miles further down river. 

Mrs. Bigelow, the woman of the house, gave them milk to drink, 
plenty of bread to eat, and invited them to stay the night or longer 
if they wished. Her husband was off to Saginaw for supplies, but 
was expected back the next day.1" 

“Slept in a bed this night and got well rested.” 


October 6. 

Perry gave Fred some money and sent him down river to Saginaw 
where he was to take a boat back to Lexington, in order to recover 
the tent and camp utensils that had been left at Elk Creek. Having 
done this, he was to return to Tuscola with the equipment. 


October 8. 

Two men whom Perry had met at Indianfields and hired to bring 
his elk hide and horns out of the woods, returned in late afternoon. 
They had made the trip by Indian trail in two and a half days. 
One of them said “he would as lief carry the devil as those horns 
on his back,” and he would not do the job again for $100.00. Perry 
hunted east of Indianfields on October 10. He wounded a fine 
buck but lost him in a swamp and was quite disappointed because 
the Bigelows were out of meat. The venison would have been a 


Godsend to them. 


16Indianfields was located south of the Cass River opposite Caro. Indian- 
fields Township, Tuscola County, derived its name from this Indian campsite. 
17Among the first settlers of Indianfields Township was Elonza Bigelow. 
Possibly this is a Bigelow family to which Perry refers. 
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October 11. 


Perry hunted for a short time but saw no game. He concluded 
that deer were scarce in the vicinity of Indianfields “on account 
of Wolves, or from some other unknown cause.” 

While at Indianfields, Perry described an Indian pow-wow that 
had been going on for three days and nights: 

The Squaw that the Indians sent down to Dutch-town for Whiskey,18 
arrived yesterday with five gallons, and the Indians with this new supply 
were enabled to keep up their Pow-wow of Drum beating, screeching 
and yelling all night. This is the great Hunting Pow-wow that annually 
takes place with this heathen band at this season of the year for success 
in their fall hunts. 

October 14. 

On this date Fred returned from Elk Creek and Lexington. He 

had left the tent and camp equipage at the Tuscola settlement. 


October 15. 

Perry bought a canoe from the local Indian chief, Kinnee-Woop,'® 
and paddled down river sixteen miles to Vassar. 

“It was one unbroken wilderness all the way from the Fields to 
Vassar.” 

At Vassar Perry hired a young man to help Fred with the canoe. 
The next morning he started Fred and the hired helper back up 
stream to Indianfields with their tent and supplies. Perry, himself, 
preferred to walk the twenty-five miles. By 3 o'clock, when within 
four miles of Bigelow’s cabin, he took the wrong trail and got lost. 
It was 7:00 p.m. before he got out of the woods at Indianfields. 


October 17. 

Having decided to return to the first forks of the Cass River to 
continue their hunt, Perry and Deming set off in their canoe; but 
the river was low and beset with shallows and rapids. It was mid- 
afternoon of the next day before they arrived. 

We saw no game today with the exception of a Mink or two, and the 
entrails of some animal that the wolves had killed, lying by the side of 
the river. A short distance from where we camped today, we saw the 


Carcass of a large Buck that the Wolves had killed. 


18Dutch-Town is unquestionably the village of Frankenmuth. 
19Kinnee-Woop was an important chief of the Chippewas who inhabited 
the Cass River area in the 1850's. 
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In hunting on both the north and south branches of the river 
from the 17th to the 31st of October, they saw only one elk and 
four deer, and they killed only one ruffed grouse and one goose. 

The weather cleared, and they enjoyed a few fine Indian summer 
days during this period. 

Rainy, cold weather having set in again, they broke camp on 
November 1. Back at Tuscola, they hunted out of Buckhorn Tavern 
until November 6. In spite of continuous rain, they enjoyed better 
hunting than at any time during their expedition. They saw a 
minimum of twelve deer, and killed one fat buck. 

On November 8 they started for Saginaw where they expected 
to take a steamboat bound for Cleveland. Perry stored his Camp 
chest and canoe in Mr. Lyttle’s warehouse.”° 

Remaining at East Saginaw (a miserable place) several days without 
any Steam Boat arriving, I hired a team and started for Pontiac some 
sixty miles or more from Saginaw. At Pontiac I took the cars for Detroit, 


and from the latter place got aboard a Steam Boat, and arrived safely 
at Cleveland with my Venison, Elk Horns, etc. 


Tuscola County, 1853 

In the fall of 1853, Perry and Fred Deming returned to the Cass 
River for another big game hunt. They arrived in Saginaw on 
September 3 by steamboat; and, having checked their canoe and 
equipment out of the warehouse, they headed for Tuscola. Finding 
the river too low for canoeing, they set up a camp three miles above 
Tuscola, and hunted in that vicinity from September 9 to 20. The 
weather was warm, the mosquitoes troublesome, and the woods 
were dry until the 18th. Then it rained for the better part of 
two days. 

Deer were plentiful, but the woods were too noisy to get within 


20Possibly Perry referred to Norman Little since we could find no reference 
to any Lyttles among the pioneers of Saginaw. However, a Stephen Lytle 
was elected Township Treasurer when the town was organized in 1849. On 
the other hand Norman Little who had been active in the development of 
Saginaw City on the west bank of the river in 1837, induced Eli Hoyt & Com- 
pany of New York City to enter into a partnership with him in purchasing, 
in 1852, 2400 acres of land on the east bank of the river. The new community, 
East Saginaw, grew rapidly. The Hoyts and Norman Little provided capital 
for numerous business enterprises. Whether a warehouse on the waterfront 
was included among them cannot be determined, but we know that Little had 
owned two warehouses on the west bank before the panic of 1837-38. James 
ioi8 Mills, History of Saginaw County, Michigan, 132, 147, 148 (Saginaw, 

918). 
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shooting range of them. However, the hunters succeeded in killing 
one buck, two wood ducks, and a squirrel. In all, they noted 
eighteen deer during ten days of hunting. 

They moved their camp to a site about three miles above Vassar 
on September 23. They had expected to go much farther, but the 
river was still too shallow for canoeing. Consequently, they spent a 
full month hunting in the Vassar area. Between September 24 and 
October 27, Perry’s diary indicates that they saw 98 deer. Of these, 
they killed only two, a buck and a doe. They wounded three others, 
but could not recover them. Also, they trapped two bobcats. In 
addition, they shot three partridges, a wild pigeon, and a squirrel. 
On two occasions, a bear took the bait from their cat traps. 

On October 28, they moved back to their campsite above Tuscola 
and continued hunting until November 12. During this period, 
they killed a buck and a doe and crippled another buck. The 
weather had turned cold with rain and snow during the first week 
in November. Considering that there was little chance of fair 
weather returning, they returned to Saginaw on November 14 and 
caught a ship for Cleveland the next day. 

Among Perry’s more interesting notes relating to experiences in 
1853 are the following: 


September 7. 
We saw today great numbers of Pigeons, and a good many ducks. 


September 18. 


Finding that the most of our Venison had spoiled, we took the remain- 
ing sweet part of it and salted it for jerking. It stormed most terribly 
during the night, the rain falling in torrents, and the wind howling in 
the treetops in a most hideous manner. 


September 20. 
We have so far since we have been in this Camp been treated nearly 
every night with the plaintive notes of the Whippoorwill. 


October 10. 

Kinnee-Woop, a celebrated Indian hunter, stopped at my camp today. 
When he saw my Canoe, he laughed, and pointing to himself said, Me, 
Me, meaning that he made it. He came into my camp, poked the fire, 
asked for Tobacco and Whiskey, and said that he and Cock-a-cheesh 
were camped three miles above me, and were hunting Elk. He said that 
the fire in the woods had driven the Elk away from their usual haunts. 
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October 15. 
A party of Six Surveyors visited our Camp today, and borrowed some 
of our Articles to cook with. . . . These men had traveled a great deal 


through the woods, and said the best place for Elk was on the headwaters 
of Sucker Creek. According to their directions, “follow the Creek up to 
its forks, then take the left hand fork and go on in a North East direction 
a mile or two, and you get in to rolling beech land where Elk come out 
from the bordering Swamps and feed.” 


October 29. 


Baldwin Cone of the surveyors) came to our camp this evening. . . 
told us that he had been on an Elk hunt ten days, and during the whole 
time had neither seen an Elk, or any fresh signs of Elk. He also informed 
us that great numbers of Elk Hunters had been up the Cass this fall, 
and that the fire in the woods had driven the Elk to the Bay, where the 
Indians had already killed some thirty of them. 


Tuscola County, 1854 
Perry and Addison Alderman left Cleveland on September 7 
and arrived at Tuscola on the 11th. Rather than wait several days 
in Detroit for a ship bound for Saginaw, they took a train to Pontiac 
and then hired a liveryman to drive them to Tuscola. 


September 10. 


Started this morning in a two-seated light two-horse wagon for Tuscola, 
and as the roads quite good, we got along quite comfortably, arriving at 
Pine Creek, 48 miles from Pontiac, at 7 p.mM., where we stopped for 
the night. 


September 11. 


Started at % past 7 this morning and went 12 miles to Tuscola. The 
roads were perfectly awful, the most of it being Corduroy, and the balance 
over roots of trees and black deep mud. Stopped on the way at the Buck- 
horn and saw Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 


Perry hired a man with an Ox team to take his camping equip- 
ment and supplies to the forks of the Cass River. Alderman became 
ill on the road to Vassar, but refused to turn back. 

The road to Indianfields was merely a blazed trail through the 
woods. It was sundown of the 18th when they arrived at the 
forks of the Cass River near the present site of Cass City. Alderman 
was still too sick to eat anything. Perry spent the next three days 
setting up camp, building a cooking shack, and cutting wood. 
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Hunting on September 22, Perry came upon a small herd of 
elk but got no shooting. 


I was passing through a small cedar Swamp, I very suddenly heard a 
loud crackling noise, and looking around saw immediately ahead of me 
in the Swamp a large Bull Elk slowly walking along. I immediately 
cocked and drew up my rifle to shoot, but, at that moment the Elk 
stopped walking, and I could not distinguish his form in the thick brush. 
Remaining perfectly still I tried for five minutes, or longer, to get a 
sight of him, but without success, when carefully moving forward a few 
paces, in a moment a whole drove of Elk started up, almost petrifying me 
with astonishment at their sudden appearance, and the loud crashing 
sound that they made in rushing through the thick evergreens of the 
Cedar Swamp. 

Two “Land Hunters” who had visited Perry’s camp, started down 
river on September 28; and Alderman, who was still too sick to hunt, 
went with them. 

Baldwin and Slafter visited Perry’s camp, and hunted with him 
on September 30.74 No elk or fresh elk signs could be found. They 
saw a large gray wolf which ran into the brush and escaped. How- 
ever, Perry did succeed in killing a buck deer. 

“This was the largest and fattest Buck I ever saw, and Baldwin, 
who is a good judge of the weight of deer, says it will weigh two 
hundred pounds.” 

Although elk were scarce and deer not plentiful near the forks 
of the Cass River in the fall of 1853, the mouse population was 
inordinately high. 

I am so overrun with deer mice that I can hardly live in the woods. 
They eat the Strings of my Tent, my Shoes, Pork, Hard bread, Gloves, 
leather strings, Bags, etc., and commenced last night working in my hair, 
and planting their cold noses on the scalp of my head. I have tried one 
experiment in trapping them but it did not succeed. I must devise some 
way of killing them, or leave the woods. 

After further work on his improvised mouse trap, Perry set it 
in his tent again and caught twelve of “the little rascals” the first 

21Baldwin was one of a party of six surveyors who visited Perry’s hunting 
camp. Possibly he was P. S. Baldwin, who settled at Tuscola in 1846; or 
James M. Baldwin who filed on land in 1853 and 1854 in Section 3, Vassar 
Township, Tuscola County. David G. Slafter and William Slafter, sons of 
John Slafter of Norwich, Vermont, moved to Tuscola in 1849. The following 
year, Slafter and another son, Judson Slafter, also settled in Tuscola. 
Which one of the three brothers visited Perry’s camp cannot be determined. 


ay of Tuscola and Bay Counties, Michigan (Chicago, H. R. Page & Co., 
1883). 
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night; and, during the first two weeks of October, he succeeded 
in capturing 68 of them. 

Van Voast, a settler from the Tuscola-Vassar area, arrived on 
October 9 and hunted with Perry until the 19th when they packed- 
up and started for the settlements on foot. 

Perry had caugh a bad cold, and felt weak. Night overtook 
them a couple of miles below the “Millet fields,” where they found 
shelter, but no bed, with a family in a half completed log house. 
They spent a “miserable” night. The next day they stopped at 
Sherman’s cabin, near Indianfields to “recruit up.”?? 

Sherman was having mouse trouble, too. 

They have destroyed all the corn that the few Settlers have raised, 
and at night pour into their log houses in such numbers that they destroy 
everything before them. The only way the inhabitants save anything 
is by placing the legs of tables in pans of water, and then placing on the 
table at night everything that they possess that can be destroyed. We 
found mice very numerous in Sherman’s house. After dark they were 
hopping around on the puncheon floor like Crickets. Sherman caught 


this night 25 of them in one pail. He says he has caught in his house 
this fall over 2,000 of them. 


October 23. 


a drizzling rain this day. At 9 a.m. we started for Vassar 18% miles from 
Sherman’s. . . . Passed a large Indian Encampment, the Indian having 
just killed 2 Bear and wounded another one as we came along. Arrived 
at Vassar during the afternoon and without feeling much fatigued, Eat 
a hearty supper of potatoes. 


While hunting at the forks of the Cass from September 20 to 
October 18, Perry and his companions saw 22 deer, three single 
elk and one “drove” of them, and one bear. They killed one buck, 
one elk, and four partridges. 

Perry hunted out of Vassar and Tuscola from October 24 to 
October 29, and from the Buckhorn Tavern from October 30 to 


22This is probably Samuel P. Sherman, the first settler to locate on the site 
of Caro. His son, William E. Sherman, had worked at lumbering on the Cass 
River prior to 1852. He induced his father to visit the locality in 1851, and 
consequently Samuel P. Sherman decided again to take up the life of a pioneer. 
Accordingly, he took up land (NW%, Section 3, Indianfields Township, Tus- 
cola County) and built the first log cabin on the site of Caro in 1852. ocwnal 
P. Sherman was born in Williamstown, Massachusetts, in 1805; moved to 
Southfield Township, Oakland County, in 1828, and to Tuscola County in 
1852; died in 1883. History of Tuscola and Bay Counties, Michigan. 
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November 5. 

Again, as in previous years, he had better success near these 
settlements than on the upper Cass. He saw 27 deer, and killed 
two bucks and one doe. Another doe was crippled but lost. 


Tuscola County, 1855 


Perry and his nephew, Nathan P. Payne, arrived at Tuscola on 
September 22. Nathan was 18 years old, and it was his first deer 
hunting experience. Incidentally, it was the last trip reported in 
Perry's diary. 

Perry spent a couple of days at Tuscola and Vassar visiting 
friends, and arranging for an extra canoe to transport his equipment. 
He and his nephew camped with old Kinne-woop about eight miles 
above Vassar until October 1, and then moved to Perry’s campsite 
of the previous year about four miles downstream. 

On their first day of hunting Perry wounded a deer; but, the 
woods being dry, he was unable to track it. Young Nathan came 
into camp early in the afternoon and reported that he had killed 
a doe. Since he needed help to bring it into camp, both men started 
out to look for it. However, they got separated and Perry returned. 
It was after dark before Nathan showed-up with five pounds of the 
hind quarter of his deer. They went out again the next morning 
to bring it in. Perry's remarks concerning Nathan’s Jack of skill 
in dressing-out the deer are graphic: 


September 26. 


Worked around Camp, and then went with Nathan to the place where 
he killed his deer, and such a mangled mass of flesh I never saw before. 
Part of 2 fore legs and one hind leg, and neck, rump, and back, together 
with the heart, lights, and liver were by some ingenious process of carving, 
notwithstanding each piece was separated from the other, all attached 
to the skin, which was cut in 40 places—and this curiosity was swung 
up on a sapling, making a scare crow that in two weeks time would have 
frightened all the animals out of the forest. We found it already possessing 
an odour that would turn the stomach of a Comanche Indian. 


Perry and Nathan continued hunting almost every day, except 
Sundays, until November 25. Rain and snow occasionally kept 
them in camp. Perry suffered from a toothache for the better part 
of one week, and was laid-up with a twisted knee for another brief 
period. Aside from these annoyances, they enjoyed excellent health 
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and good hunting. In all, they reported seeing 146 deer. They 
killed six bucks and eight does; and they wounded six bucks, two 
does, and one fawn. Besides, they trapped one bobcat. 

One of the bucks killed bore scars of old wounds: 

Nathan coming along, he aided me in hanging up and dressing him. 
We found him to be a very large 4 Pronged Buck, and extraordinarily 
fat, and had the scars of an old gun:shot wound on one hind leg. His 
ears were slit and he was otherwise mutilated. We also found a bullet, 
about 80 to the pound, embedded in the musele [sic] of his heart about 
three inches above its lower end. The bullet was flattened and encased 
in a thin white skin. There was no inflamation of the heart, neither 
could we find any mark or scar on the side that the ball must have struck 
him. The Indians were probably the marksmen that had made these loud 
calls for him; and besides these wounds that he bore marks of, he very 
probably had other narrow escapes. 


Perry, himself, contributed to the total of maimed deer in the 
woods. Although he made a greater than average effort to trail and 
kill any deer that he wounded, more times than not he failed. 

This was the last hunt reported by Perry in his diary. It is im- 
probable, however, that this was his last expedition. At least an 
avid hunter such as Perry would not be expected to give up his 
sport several years before his untimely death in a railroad accident 
in 1864. 








The Inception of a Newspaper 


With an Introduction by 
Ernest H. Rankin 


Wuite tHe Wolverine Citizen was not the first newspaper to be 
published in Flint, it was the first one to survive its infancy and to 
enjoy a long, healthy life. Of the several early Flint papers, the 
Western Citizen, edited by O. S. Carter, was the fourth to make its 
appearance. However, this paper enjoyed but a short existence and 
from its ashes, on February 23, 1850, arose the Genesee Whig, its 
name being changed to the Wolverine Citizen during 1856. 

Francis Hamilton Rankin edited and published the Wolverine 
Citizen for over fifty years, being assisted by two of his sons, Francis 
Hearn Rankin and George Rankin. There has recently come to 
light seven letters written by Francis Hamilton Rankin to a first 
cousin, Edward Peter Rankin, telling of his aspirations to make a 
success of his life in this New World. In order to appreciate these 
letters one should know something of these Rankins, their back- 
ground and association with the history of Michigan. 

The first Rankin of this particular branch of the family to come 
to the States was Edward Peter. He was born during 1819 in 
Newry, Ireland, one of the several children of Captain Edward 
Rankin, Royal Irish Constabulary, and Mary Donnelly Rankin, only 
child of Peter Donnelly, Gentleman. Captain Rankin died during 
1831 and that same year Edward Peter, at the age of twelve, was 
taken by his Aunt Emily and Uncle John Alma to Canada. Ed- 
ward Peter had difficulties with his Uncle John, so ran away and 
made his way to New York City. He apprenticed himself to a 
hat maker, Stephen Spencer. During 1843 he married Laura Spencer, 
a daughter of Stephen's brother, Joseph, and they immediately re- 
moved to Pontiac. Here, on August 10, 1844, their first child, 
Anna Spencer Rankin, was born. Anna, despite an accidental blow 
on her head from an axe in the hands of her brother Hamilton 
Rowan Rankin, who was born on February 14, 1847, lived to be 
the first Detroit woman to graduate from the Michigan College of 
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Medicine, receiving her degree in 1881. She was associated with 
the Detroit House of Correction for a time, taught school at St. 
Ignace and married the Rev. Timothy Edwards, who preached for 
many years at the Methodist Church in Washington, Macomb 
County. Edward Peter Rankin moved with his family to Lansing 
early in 1848. Here he was employed as a deputy in the office of 
the register of deeds in the new capitol building. One of his several 
children has left this meager note on their life in Lansing. 

The family first lived in the Deering Hotel before moving into their 
own log house which was located on Grand street, the street being filled 
with tree stumps. Grand street was adjacent to, and parallel with 
Grand River. The Indians came down Grand River in canoes, got drunk, 
and would lie around the house all night. Laura Rankin was afraid of 
the Indians who would come to the house for food. A strange Indian, 
who could not speak English, indicated to her that he desired a prized 
kettle that hung by the hearth. Apprehensive, she gave it to him and 
presumed that it was gone forever. However, in about three months he 
returned with it, much to her surprise, and the kettle was filled with 
maple sugar. The Indian had wanted the kettle to “sugar off” inl 

In the spring of 1849 Hamilton accidently chopped Anna's head with 
an axe. Hamilton was chopping wood near the sawbuck and Anna 
wished to pick some violets which were growing under it. She could 
not wait and was struck by the axe. It was the first time Anna remem- 
bers that her father took her up in his arms. Anna was about five years 
old at this time and as she lived to be ninty-two she apparently was not 
very seriously injured by the axe. 

Later on the family lived in a frame house at the northwest corner 
of Grand and Michigan. 

If one has not already done so, he should note that Hamilton 
could not have been much over two years of age when he struck his 
sister Anna with the axe. This proves that our Michigan pioneers 
were hardy and rugged individuals, this one being able to supply 
his mother with fire wood at a very early age. Hamilton spent most 
of his life in Detroit, living there until his first wife, Marcellina 
Swail, died. He married for the second time at the age of eighty- 
one, taking up his residence in Los Angeles, where he died at the 
age of ninty-five. 

Extensive research has failed to disclose very much on the early 
life of Francis Hamilton Rankin. He was born on October 29, 1818, 
in Craigmore, County Down, Ireland, being one of the several chil- 
dren of Joseph Rankin, brother of Captain Edward Rankin, and 
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Lucy Bell. He was educated in Newry and at the Belfast Academy. 
During 1843 he married in Dublin, Arabella Hearn, daughter of 
the Reverend Richard Thomas Hearn of the Established Church, 
living in County Longford. His letters, written to his cousin Ed- 
ward Peter Rankin after his arrival in the States early in 1848, re- 
flect his excellent education and tell his story as it can best be told. 

Francis Hamilton Rankin, his wife Arabella and their children, 
and the Wolverine Citizen, grew up with Flint. They faithfully 
served their city and state in many capacities during their life time 
and much could be written on their good works. However, these 
letters tell the story of a Scotch-Irish emigrant, who came to the 
New World to seek a new life, and succeeded. 


LETTERS TO COUSIN EDWARD 


Francis H. Rankin 


Pontiac—State of Michigan 


8th May, 1848 
My Dear Edward 

You will doubtless be much surprised at receiving a letter from 
me, more especially from this place. I should not wonder indeed if 
you had almost forgotten the existence of one you had neither seen 
nor heard of for so long a time. 

Finding my family increasing more rapidly than the prospect of 
supporting them in the present condition of Ireland, my wife and I, 
leaving our children behind us until we had prepared a home for 
them, determined to try our fortune in this country, and being at 
Detroit on our way to the far West, in a journey of so many thou- 
sand miles, I could not pass within a two hours’ drive of where 
your Mother informed me you resided, without turning up to have 
a talk with you over “Auld Lang Syne”, and the many adventures 
we have gone through since. I would also have wished to combine 
the useful with the pleasurable by seeking information and advice 
from one so well able to afford it, and which from being disinter- 
ested would be of inestimable value to a total stranger in the Land 
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of your adoption. You may judge therefore of my disappointment 
on arriving here to find you had been gone for some months. 

Pontiac seems to be a very cheap place to live in, and we have 
experienced unusual kindness from our neighbours since we came 
here; in consequence of which I have thought of stopping here for 
a time in order to prepare myself better for some fixed employment, 
as I feel sensibly now the disadvantage of my occupations having 
been very desultory at home. Conceiving that Pontiac must have 
possessed some advantages for you from the length of your residence 
in it; or, at all events, that the latter has made you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the inducements it may or may not offer to a stranger 
in my circumstances, I am led to hope you will not deem it too 
much trouble to give me your views on the subject. 

Our intended destination if not otherwise advised is Wisconsin, 
to which State I have letters of introduction, and friends amongst 
some recent settlers. 

I may say with almost literal truth I have been “Everything by 
turns, and nothing long.” Do not however suppose this the result 
of want of steady purpose. It is but the consequence of my situa- 
tion in life having always been a struggle to obtain the means of 
subsistence for my family, obliging me to adopt whatever mode at 
the moment offered the best weapon for battling with destitution. 

Amongst other things I know a very little of printing. Would it 
be possible here to attain sufficient proficiency to enable one to get 
employment as a printer in the cities or elsewhere? If so, how 
should I set about it, and will it cost money? 

Everything here is carried on so differently from the Old Country 
that on the first start a stranger requires friendly advice at almost 
every step; till he gathers a little knowledge for himself. 

One of my former pursuits, and the one most congenial to my 
wishes was that of occasional contributor to the public press, and 
other periodical literature of Ireland. It occurs to me that the 
trade of printer, whilst giving a tolerable certain means of sub- 
sistence, would at the same time afford to a stranger, perhaps one 
of the easiest means of access to the field of literature; in which, be- 
fore I die, it is my strong ambition to be not altogether unknown. 
My wife is very well calculated to conduct a school for children. 
From your knowledge of this place would such a thing be feasible, 
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or likely to make any return if attempted in a judicious locality? I 
ask these questions in my present ignorance of the laws and usages 
of the States, and am sure I need offer no apology to you for giving 
you the trouble of replying to them. I was considered at home a 
tolerable clerk,—have had much experience as an Accountant— 
and a little as an (Amateur) Carpenter. In the latter capacity I 
am led to believe I could find employment in Pontiac without dif- 
ficulty, and have brought with me from home the more portable 
of the requisite tools; but I have met with so much deception since 
we landed on the shores of the New World that I am fearful of 
trusting too much to those who might have a personal interest to 
serve in making representations to strangers. 

We left your Mother quite well a few weeks ago. She spent an 
evening with us just before we left Dublin. Your sister Kate was 
then in the country. Is William with you? I have not heard of 
him for a long while. With kind regards for your wife and family, 
and trusting my D[ea]r Edward that your own success and prospects 
are just as you would wish them, I remain, 


Your faithful and affectionate Cousin, Francis Rankin 


Pontiac—Oct. 7th, 1848 

My Dear Edward 

I duly received your letter of the 21st inst. and am grateful for 
your kind expressions of sympathy for our bereavement, as well as 
for the interest you take in my prospects. Arabella has been very 
ill ever since her baby’s death or I should sooner have written to 
you. She is now however getting quite restored. Your suggestion 
relative to giving instruction in writing and accounts, I think a 
valuable one, but I deem it hardly advisable to act on it just yet, for 
several reasons. A scheme that would comprehend Arabella’s as- 
sistance, seems the most promising and feasible, but it will be some 
time before her strength is sufficiently reestablished to be equal to 
the exertion which will be requisite. Again, I have not gone far 
enough in the printing business to enable me to divide my attention 
upon other matters without suffering a loss in great measure of the 
results of my application to it; whilst I have gone too far to willingly 
lay it aside until mastered, unless for something that promised to 
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be durable as well as profitable. This I fear I could not expect 
from a writing school, as it occurs to me, upon weighing the pros 
and cons of the question, that the boys of the village will learn to 
write at their daily school, in the old ordinary manner; and that the 
number of those who might wish to improve their writing and learn 
Bookkeeping, in so small a place as Pontiac, would soon be ex- 
hausted. Thus, if fully successful, the advantages would be very 
temporary. 

I do not regard this as an argument against the attempt, but 
merely in favor of its postponement till I have made sufhicient 
progress in the printing business to render a partial cessation of it 
comparatively unimportant. Lastly it will require the outlay of 
some little capital both in money and time, however small, and these 
I am nearly bankrupt of at present. 

Let me follow what pursuit I may hereafter, I do not think I 
shall ever have reason to deem the time which I have passed in the 
printing office misspent. I think it affords facilities for acquiring 
information on the public men and institutions of the Country, 
such as could not probably be attained elsewhere in the same period 
of time. I have not yet arranged with Thompson the terms on 
which I am to remain with him, if I conclude to do so. He offered 
me $2 a week, and an engagement for twelve months, which I ob- 
jected to as insufficient either for support, or the value of my services. 
The latter he professed to be ignorant of, in consequence of his re- 
cent absence from home, and proposed to take ten days to inform 
himself on this point, and consult with his partner on the matter. 
Since then he has intimated that he is waiting a favorable moment 
Chis time being very much occupied) to have further talk with me, 
and has led me to suppose he intends improving his offer. So, the 
business rests at present. 

General Stevens has been from home for the last fortnight I am 
informed. Am I right in concluding from your letter that he has 
abandoned the idea he entertained of affording me employment in 
the capacity mentioned in our conversation the morning you left 
Pontiac? Arabella had a letter yesterday from Dublin, which has 
been a month or two lying in the Post Office in consequence of being 
misdirected. It contains very satisfactory and cheering intelligence 
of our children and friends. Yesterday I saw Laura, who is quite 
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well. 1 write this in haste, being at work overtime owing to the 
illness of Price. 
Arabella joins me in kind regards. 


Ever your affectionate Cousin Fras. Rankin 


Pontiac—December 10th, 1848 
My Dear Edward 


After receiving your last kind and instructive letter, as you ad- 
vised, I waited on General Stevens, altho at my first interview 
with him he led me to feel almost assured I should obtain employ- 
ment in his office. At that time he was without a clerk. On calling 
the next day, by his appointment, he seemed however to have 
changed his views, and said he did not see that he could afford to 
make anything he had to offer worth my acceptance. I said what I 
could to show him my expectations were very moderate, and that I 
should be most easily satisfied on that point, in consideration of the 
other advantages which he had already told me I might have in his 
office. I should have accepted any offer he made, but he proposed 
none, and indeed seemed to have entirely changed his mind since 
the previous day. 

I forget whether it was before or since I last wrote to you that 
Thompson told me in case he should be elected Register (being 
then the Whig candidate) that he would give me employment, 
which he could afford to make much more remunerative than print- 
ing. On the union of the Whigs and free soil men, however, his 
name was withdrawn. I mentioned this circumstance to General 
Stevens, when he told me to wait till after the County election, and 
that he might probably procure me employment from some of his 
friends in case they should be successful in obtaining office. As 
soon as the result was ascertained I called upon him again. He 
then said he had not had an opportunity of speaking to any one 
about me. I subsequently called repeatedly, by his own directions 
at stated times, but always with a like result. Fearing I was be- 
coming troublesome I ceased to call, previously begging of the Gen- 
eral to let me hear from him in case he discovered anything suitable 
for me. This he said I should certainly do “pretty soon.” Since 
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then nothing has transpired. A few days since I learned that Bud- 
ington’s brother had left his employment for that of Pittman, and as 
he would probably require a clerk in his place I called and men- 
tioned the circumstances to Gen. Stevens, not having any acquaint- 
ance with Budington. The Gen. said he would see B., on his way 
to the Court House, on the subject, but I have not heard from him 
since. I find the General has got a clerk in his office, since my 
first interview with him. I do not know his name, but I have seen 
him a good deal with Crofoot, and in the latter’s office, so I con- 
clude him to be a friend of his. 

I have not yet been able to make better terms with Thompson 
than $2 p week, which is too little for my services considering that 
I can now set and distribute four “ems” in a day. Unfortunately 
he was told by Mr. Woodward that I had no resource left, but to 
remain with him (probably with a view to serve my interests at the 
time) and he takes advantage of it, for his own interest, to refuse a 
fair remuneration for my work, as, though he told me he could not 
afford to increase my pay, he has since taken young Patrick into the 
office, and pays him more, for less work not better done. This 
must plead my apology for the delay which has taken place in re- 
paying the money which Laura was so kind as to lend Arabella, at 
the time we were leaving Mr. Woodward’s house. But there is a 
good time coming and I trust I shall be enabled to forward it to 
you before long. In the mean time do not suppose I have forgotten 
it, or am indifferent about its payment. We were at a large ball 
at Judge Green’s some time since, at which we made a number of 
additional acquaintances. My impressions of the Judge tend fully 
to confirm what you have said of him, and his wife is a kind man- 
nered, and very ladylike woman in my estimation. 

I have now to thank you for the trouble you have taken to assist 
in properly directing my political convictions, and be assured all 
your suggestions are highly valued by me. Before I had seen you, 
at the instance of Mr. Woodward I wrote a few Whig election 
squibs which were printed in the Gazette, but half an hour's conver- 
sation with you on political matters caused me to regret them, and 
since I first saw you here I gave it up entirely. I see much to object 
to in the relations of both the great parties which divide this 
country, and my intimate connection with a Whig office has not in 
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the least tended to give me exalted ideas of that section of the com- 
munity. As you observe, however, there is ample time before | 
can become a citizen to satisfy myself as to their respective merits, 
before making a selection. I truly regret the loss of the opportunity 
which General Stevens’ office would have afforded, to gain an in- 
sight into the constitutional principles of our government, and their 
development in the progress of legislation. But I must be content 
to improve as I can such opportunities as do afford themselves. If 
I forward to you occasionally a Gazette with an article marked, you 
will understand it to be from my pen; you will not find any thing 
however touching party politics. I know of nothing interesting 
here which you are not likely to have heard. Arabella joins me in 
kind rembrances to Laura, who I presume has reached home by 
this time. 


Ever your obliged and affectionate cousin F. Rankin 


Pontiac—Feby. 19th, 1849 
My Dear Edward 


I duly received your kind letter enclosing one for Mr. Rayner, 
which I at once delivered. I subsequently called again upon him. 
On both occasions he received me in a very friendly and gentlemanly 
manner, but says he has at present no opportunity of affording me 
employment, but in the event of any emergency arising in his office, 
he will not fail to call on me. In the mean time I have screwed an 
additional dollar a week from Thompson & Seymour—rented a 
house from John Millis, on the hill at the end of Pike St.—traded 
one of our watches for the necessary articles of furniture—hired an 
old cooking stove—and am housekeeping once more; with just 
enough to live without getting in debt. As the world goes here, 
this is something effected; and whilst climbing to the next rung on 
the ladder of life, will preserve me from falling lower. 

We have got into a very comfortable new house, and as soon as 
the Spring opens Arabella purposes opening a female school at home. 
She has already been promised a considerable number of pupils, 
and the pay whether in produce or cash will turn to account. Gen- 
eral Stevens’ family continue as kind and attentive as heretofore, 
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but there has been nothing further in the way of business from the 
General. 

I was extremely glad to perceive you were selected even in a 
temporary way as the Governor's Secretary. The mere fact shows 
that your capacity for business is recognized in the highest quarters. 
Situated as you are in the very focus of official life, from my heart I 
rejoice to contemplate the probability of your talents and merits 
raising you far above your present position. 

I shall be glad to receive your strictures on my newspaper article, 
when your leisure admits of it. You do me but justice in supposing 
I would rather have my matter than manner good, and no man need 
be ashamed of being mistaken if willing to learn. I am indeed 
curious to know the points on which you differ with me, for though 
aware of the many aspects in which the subject may be viewed, 
and that very much might be written upon it. Still, though I may 
not have said enough, of what I did say my own reconsideration has 
failed to originate the points upon which unsound grounds of 
opinion have been taken. Whenever your leisure and inclination 
might happen to accord, I should regard as a favor your freely ex- 
patiating on the demerits of any thing published by me. No fear 
of offence. I send with this, a Gazette with a communication of 
mine signed “an impartial observer.” 

If stern and vulgar realities have not banished all remains of 
imagination (assuming I ever owned any) you will see your sug- 
gestion of a tale carried out. It must proceed somewhat slowly 
however, for I need hardly say that to work from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
and do one’s chars at home besides, leaves but little time for wooing 
the genius of romance. And I must read some. I cannot live 
without reading. Do not therefore suppose that idleness delays the 
attempt. 

Arabella joins me in kindest regards to Laura and you. She begs 
you will remind Laura that she promised to write to her. Trusting 
the children are in good health, believe me, my dear Edward 


Your Affect. Cousin, Frns. Rankin. 


P.S. I forgot to ask how is William. Has he gone into any busi- 
ness yet? 
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Pontiac, August 5th, 1849 
My Dear Edward 

It is now a considerable time since I have written to you, but not 
having anything particular to communicate, I quieted my con- 
science by sending you a newspaper with some trifles of mine (gen- 
erally verses) once in two or three weeks, for some months past. I 
suppose you received them. 

Before I received your last letter (dated 12th March) mentioning 
you had spoken to Mr. Hendrickson in my behalf, I had seen him 
after his return from Lansing, when he told me the circumstances; 
was very friendly in his manner, and said he should be careful not 
to lose sight of any opportunity to serve me. Accept here—my 
dear Edward—my sincere and heartfelt thanks and gratitude for 
your untiring efforts to further my interests. It is somewhat new 
to me to have disinterested kindness to be grateful for—but let that 
pass—whether yours have a greater or less effect upon my future, 
my obligations to you are the same. 

Arabella has been a great martyr to fever and ague most of the 
Spring and Summer, having been confined to bed for weeks to- 
gether. She is now however beginning to enjoy better health. She 
desires me to say she had been hoping for a reply to a letter she 
wrote (I don’t know how long ago) to Laura. I shall be glad if 
your leisure and inclination accord in inducing you to come out 
and see your friends at Pontiac this fall. We have abundance of 
house room and if you could put up with our accommodations we 
should be very happy that you, Laura and the children would 
make us a visit. 

I presume you have heard of John McCracken’s death. I am 
getting now to be a printer “some’—and Thompson has not been 
obliged to get any one to fill McCracken’s place. Partly on the 
strength of this, I have just made an application for an increase in 
pay. Whilst he admitted I was entitled to it, there were pros and 
cons; the result, however, is that he has promised to allow me, from 
the Ist. Sep. next, when I shall have completed a year under pay, 
such wages as I can “live comfortably upon.” How much that may 
mean, I suppose I shall not know till the time arrives—I have been 
kept very busy all Spring and Summer, having had some pupils in 
writing—preserved and stuffed birds for several persons—and culti- 
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vated nearly an acre of garden, during the hours before and after 
office work. By the last I expect to derive considerable advantage 
in a winter store of potatoes, turnips, corn, &c, &c. To us it is like a 
change from purgatory to paradise, to be in a home of our own, 
from the place where we boarded. I think with living wages I 
should soon become independent here. Even as it is, if, like most 
of my neighbors I had no rent to pay, I could save money. 

I would be glad you would inform me whether you would advise 
my declaring intention to become a Citizen—at what period it 
should be done—and whether it confers any advantages or privileges, 
over those enjoyed by an immigrant who has not made the declara- 
tion of intention, during the interval between the declaration and 
the time of admission to citizenship. Also, what steps are neces- 
sary to be taken to effect it. 

I have before me your remarks on my article on the resources of 
England. The subject is so old now, I am tempted to pass it, as “a 
tale that is told.” With much of what you say I fully coincide, 
and perceive that my deficient manner of expressing my ideas has 
led to a misapprehension of the class of society to whom I meant to 
apply the title of “non-producing consumers, drones &c.” ‘These, 
in intention, were limited to such of the hereditary Aristocracy as 
might be fund holders—persons who would crimson with shame 
and fancied disgrace, if it could be shown that one of their connec- 
tions, recent or remote, had ever been engaged in a trading specula- 
tion—however extensive—however trifling. To supply the wants 
of this class employment is given, and industry is stimulated, and 
as you further say, “any event which would seriously injure it 
would of necessity be felt by all the others,” but in the case under 
consideration the effect would be felt by the others, only in the 
proportion which that portion of this class who might be fund 
holders, bears to all the rest of the consumers of the product of 
British industry, all over the world, at home as well as abroad. To 
such alone were my former remarks intended to be restricted. How- 
ever, I cannot agree with you that the main inducement with men 
of Capital to engage in production pursuits is the prospect they have 
of being able to become themselves at some future time nonproduc- 
ing consumers. I rather apprehend it to be, that, being devoid of 
the before mentioned prejudice against trading, they enter into 
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production pursuits because they afford the largest return for the 
capital invested—their ulterior object being mainly the mere amass- 
ing of wealth—more and more wealth-partly for itself alone, and 
partly for the influence and luxuries it commands. And I do not 
think such men will ever be found withdrawing their Capital from 
productive pursuits, and degenerating into nonproducing consumers, 
until they find nonproducing consumption yield a larger return of 
interest on their Capital. I believe the “Merchant princes” of 
Britain will be found nearly as hereditary a race as the trade scorn- 
ing landed Nobility. And though the aristocracy of wealth in Eng- 
land may be the offspring of natural law, I fear it is natural law 
perverted, and that something radically wrong lies at the root of 
the social code, which day after day and year after year has the one, 
unvarying tendency to make the rich richer—and the poor poorer— 
but enough of this. 

Your brother William was here some weeks since. He break- 
fasted with us one morning, since which I have not seen him. I 
presume he has left. Arabella unites me in kind regards to Laura 
and yourself, and believe me, my dear Edward 





Ever your obliged and affectionate Cousin Frns. Rankin 


P.S. I had a letter from Dublin this week. All well. 


Flint, Mich.—Feb. 24th, 1850 

My Dear Edward 

I yesterday received your kind letter of the 17th inst—but you 
should have had this one whether or not. I feel that you cannot 
but deem me deficient in the common courtesies of life, to say 
nothing of the claim of friendship and gratitude, but in truth I was 
long silent from having nothing to write about, and after, from the 
total absorbsion of my time and attention. I have taken a step 
which I fear will not meet with your approval, in undertaking the 
publication and editorship of a Whig newspaper. My political con- 
victions were not decided. Seeing much to admire and a little to 
censure in both the great parties of this country I was quietly wait- 
ing the passing of my probation for citizenship, expecting in that 
considerable time I should observe and learn enough to determine 
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upon. My leanings Cif I had any) were towards the Democracy. 
And indeed I may here say that if I had not too often seen, or 
thought I saw, their public and private acts at total variance with 
their glorious theories, I should have decided before now in their 
favor. Whilst my mind thus wavered, $500 a year stepped in and 
settled the question! The circumstances under which | acted were 
briefly these—and when you know them you will perhaps not con- 
demn me. My friends, through your introduction, were principally 
belonging to the Democratic party. I had adopted the printing busi- 
ness by chance, and pursued it from necessity. I wished for other 
employment, and sought and was frequently promised it amongst 
the Democratic office holders. ‘The promises however were without 
fruition. I ceased to ask or to expect, only when I found warm 
cordiality cooling into mere civility. On the other hand—from the 
Whigs I never directly or indirectly sought or expected a favor. I 
worked in a Whig office because I could do no better, and because 
what little I earned was well paid. I was thus circumstanced, earn- 
ing a bare subsistence with much labor, when—without any pre- 
vious intimation—Thompson proposed on the part of the leading 
Whigs of this village, that I should undertake the publication of a 
paper here, they providing press, type and all other materials, which 
they were willing to sell to me, rent to me, or hire my services. As 
I have said, it was entirely unexpected, a position of trust, respon- 
sibility and some credit—the claims of my family did not permit 
me long to hesitate, and I elected to edit and print the paper for 
one year for a salary of $500—with a stipulation that at any time I 
desire it I may purchase the office on liberal terms, if it turns out 
profitable, and that I should be able to work it on my own resources. 
In point of fact the owners of the press have no desire to keep it in 
their own hands—they do not want it. They are office holders and 
are resolved to have a Whig organ in Flint, even though it would 
not pay its expenses. So far as I can see, it ought to do well. Gene- 
see is a Whig County, and Flint a Whig village—the majority of 
officers being Whig—but I shall be better able to judge after a time. 
Being an entire stranger to the local affairs of the place, I have got 
the (gratis) assistance of an associate editor, late principal of our 
Union School. By the mail which takes this you will receive a 
copy of our first number. It is not very creditable, being brought 
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out under great difficulty for manual assistance—and all the type 
in the office being of one size hurts its general appearance. 

Since I last wrote you Arabella has had a baby, now four months 
old, which you may not have heard. It was also a mistake of Mr. 
Pittman’s that we had sold our furniture. We only disposed of 
some articles that were too valueless or cumbrous to bring along. We 
still keep house, and have got one with ample room for visitors, in 
which I trust I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing you. If you 
have not been in Flint, it is worth coming to see, being much su- 
perior in location and natural beauties to Pontiac—if you have been, 
why then, the friends here are worth coming to. Arabella requests 
me to mention for Laura’s special information, that we have four or 
five unoccupied rooms, so that all your family would not in the least 
crowd us. As for me, until I procure efficient assistance and get the 
business of the office properly organized, the nature of my duties 
precludes the possibility of my leaving, even for a day—but Ara- 
bella, notwithstanding the baby, is more than half inclined to go 
out to Lansing, and may possibly give Laura a surprise some day. 
However we have not yet settled down into sufficient order to en- 
able her to leave home with comfort. These difficulties do not 
exist with you and Laura. Can you not, then, in the mean time 
make us a visit in Flint? I know it is somewhat troublesome to 
bring young children on a journey, but we should feel the more 
obliged to you for undertaking it, in coming to see us. I never had 
the manners to return my thanks for Macauley’s history, which came 
safely to hand. Accept them now. The book is most valuable to 
me, both for author's and giver’s sake. 

Some time since I had a letter from my Mother in which She in- 
forms me that my Uncle, Frank Bell, had kindly offered to pay the 
expense of sending my two oldest children out here, so that now I 
have only to provide the amount necessary to bring out the two 
younger ones. This of course is a source of much satisfaction to us, 
as it will materially shorten the period of our separation, my first 
anxiety being now to gather as much money as is requisite for this 
purpose. 

Arabella joins me in the hope that I shall see you here before 
long. I remain 


Your Affect. Cousin, Frans. H. Rankin 
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Flint, April 8th, 1850 
My Dear Edward 

It has just occurred to me that it may be possible you would prefer 
(for politics—official reasons) not to receive my paper regularly at 
Lansing. As it cost me nothing, I have hitherto sent you a copy of 
each publication, but if you desire it, will discontinue to do so. I 
do not know how you may feel on the subject, but I wonder that 
before now the thought did not suggest itself, that they might be 
unacceptable in your position. 

All goes on smoothly here, except the miserable jarring of rival 
presses. When may I hope for the pleasure of seeing you? 

Since I last wrote to you I have had very sorrowful tidings from 
home. I suppose you have already heard that my poor dear Mother 
is dead. The news was a terrible shock to us, being quite unpre- 
pared for it, as I did not know she had been ill, till the intelligence 
of her death came. With kind regards to Laura. 


Yours in great haste, Frns. H. Rankin 


Let me know if you would rather I should not send the Whig. 





The Ark in Michigan 


George R. Fox 


THOUSANDS OF YEARS AFTER NoAn FOLLOWED instructions to make 
an ark of gopher wood,! the ark put in an appearance in south- 
western Michigan. Except for dimensions given in verses following 
the instructions—‘“three stories,” a door and a single window,— 
nothing is given to guide one in picturing Noah’s handiwork. 
Probably the ark imagined by most people is the craft in Dore’s 
drawing of the animals leaving the ark. 

Ark comes from the Latin “arca,” “a chest” which is the rendering 
of the Hebrew word “tebbah” applied “both to the basket of bulrushes 
in which the infant Moses was exposed and the ark built by Noah.” 
The means by which Noah and his family were saved was not 
a ship, but a simple huge chest.? 

The craft, which was used on the St. Joseph River and known 
as an ark, is described as a chest: a simple, long box with a flat 
bottom, two upright sides, and a square board at each end. One 
report has it that as many as six of these chests or boxes—the “arks’”— 
were fastened together, one behind another, and floated down the 
stream. 

Stiffening and cross bracing must have been used, but all accounts 
agree that the arks were built of whitewood. The whitewood or 
tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) has a habitat lying wholly east 
of the Mississippi River, from the Gulf north to the New York 
Pennsylvania line, and is found in the southern parts of both 
Wisconsin and Michigan. The tree occasionally attains a height 
of 190 feet and a trunk diameter of 8 feet.* 

Pioneer accounts indicate that many huge whitewoods were 
found in Cass and St. Joseph Counties and a few in Berrien 
County. Some time before the Civil War a tree was cut at Avery— 
then a village two miles east of Three Oaks—whose trunk no one 


1The Bible, Genesis, chapter 6, verse 14. 
2Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, 49, 185 (New York, 
1909 


3F, Schuyler Matthews, Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, 177, 
map p. 427 (New York, 1915). 
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seems to have bothered to measure but so large that the early 
settlers used it as a floor for square-dancing. It is the whitewood 
that was responsible for the ark. 

The story of the building of Michigan’s first ark is given in 
an early history of St. Joseph County. 


In 1833 Burroughs Moore originated the idea of building what were 
afterwards called “arks” for the transportation of produce. . . . They 
were simply two cribs, forty by sixteen feet, made as follows: Bottom 
timbers, six to seven inches square, and posts at corners and along sides 
same dimensions, spiked firmly together, and the whole covered with 
the very best whitewood plank, two inches thick and caulked with tow 
and slippery-elm bark. The first ones had sharp bows, but were after- 
wards built with square fronts and sometimes called “square-toed packets.” 
They were brought to anchor by what was called in river parlance 
“growlers,” which were small stakes large enough when stuck down 
before the cribs to retard the motion, but not so strong as to break the 
bottom or cause the ark to swing around.* 


The pioneer money crop was wheat. The wheat market, aside 
from a limited amount needed in Chicago, was the hungry East. 
The only port for shipment at that time in southwestern Michigan 
was at St. Joseph. 

If the wheat was produced within a two-days’ drive of the 
mouth of St. Joseph River, it was hauled there over the beginnings 
of the roads. One of the main highways from northern St. Joseph 
and Cass Counties, and the region about Paw Paw, was put 
through in the early thirties. From this eastern region it followed 
the Niles-Kalamazoo stage road (the Sauk or Saginaw Trail) 
southwest to where it crossed the Volinia-Wayne Township line 
at about the middle, then straight west for four miles, then north- 
west and west to St. Joseph. This trip with wagons loaded with 
wheat was a two-day trip, with a day for the return. The trip 
was onerous in dry weather; prohibitive in wet. 

The arks were originated to meet a need. The need was that 
of the wheat farmers of southeastern Cass County, St. Joseph 
County, and Branch County in getting their grain to market 
Cor the flour made from it) with the least labor. 

For those living near it, the St. Joseph River offered the cheapest 


4History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25 (Philadelphia, L. H. Everts & 
Company, 1877). _ ¢ . 
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and most effective means of getting grain to the ships at St. Joseph. 
The distance to the river was at most a day’s drive for the people 
in St. Joseph and southern Cass Counties. The shipments by 
water began in 1833. When the first ark was wrecked on the 
initial trip, the use of arks was suspended for a time, but they 
became popular again in 1838 when flour began to be shipped. 

The first ark that went down the river was loaded with wheat, and, 
of course, as no one knew the strength of the current or the condition 
of the channel, the voyage turned out disastrously. The first stopping 
place was made at Constantine, and the Knapps and James Smith, who 
were in command, cast the lines ashore and “snubbed” the craft so 
short the tailboard was pulled off and some wheat ran into the river. 
They refitted and went on, and at Elkhart met with the same misfortune 
again, and lower down the river stove a hole through the bottom of one 
of the cribs, and had to unload and refit again, and then were finally 
wrecked totally on the “Granddad,” a ripple at Niles, and the whole 
cargo lost.5 
“Granddad Ripple” or “Riffle’ was two miles above Niles, probably 
in Section 10, Bertrand Township.® 

St. Joseph County was the center of ark building. Many were 
built at Mottville, more at Constantine, and a larger number on 
the river near Three Rivers.’ The whitewood used in building 
the arks at Three Rivers, Mendon, and Lockport came from the 
forests north of the St. Joseph River in the last two townships 
of St. Joseph County, and from Leonidas and perhaps Flowerfield. 
A large number of arks were built in Leonidas by Jonas and 
Alexander Newton for different parties down the river and for 
which Durkin’s mill furnished a large amount of the lumber 
of the very choicest whitewood plank.® 

In Leonidas township oak openings covered the southern part 
of the area and about one half of the township was covered 
with a heavy growth of beech, maple, whitewood, ash, elm, walnut 
and hickory. The best quality of whitewood lumber was cut in 
the forests of Leonidas and made into arks, by which the trans- 
portation of the flour produced by the wheat was effected. Millions 
of feet were thus used.® 


5History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25. 
6Letter to author from Ralph Ballard of Niles. 
THistory of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25, 143. 
8History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25. 
®History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 168. 
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Porter Township in Cass County was likewise a major source 
of supply of whitewood. The Rinehart brothers, who ran a sawmill 
in Porter Township, beginning in 1831, drew a quantity of lumber 
to the St. Joseph River and rafted it to its mouth and sold the 
fine whitewood lumber at $7.75 per thousand. The lumber from 
the first sawmills in Porter Township was not only used for building 
purposes, but quite a large quantity was consumed in making arks. 
The arks were a kind of flat boat, by means of which wheat was 
conveyed to the mouth of the St. Joseph River, and the arks then 
sold for what they would bring. They were a great improvement 
over the pirogues, which were first used, as their capacity was 
so much greater.1° The Hartman mill, built in 1838 on Trout Creek 
in Section 34, North Porter, sawed most of the whitewood into 
ark timbers. The mill was only three-and-a-half miles from Mottville. 

The fact that whitewood lumber was common and _ produced 
boards and planks up to forty-eight inches wide (thirty-six inches 
were common) is a corroboration of the pioneer tales of the building 
of the ark. Three thirty-six inch boards, one for a bottom and 
one for each side, were either nailed or screwed together. With a 
piece of the same width fastened to each end, a box or chest was 
produced quickly and effectively that carried a large load and 
floated, more or less at will, like Noah’s ark. Which may or may 
not be why pioneers called them “arks.” 

Captain Alvin Calhoun constructed a fleet of small arks which 
would carry about twenty barrels of flour each. These were 
small enough and light enough so that after unloading them he 
brought them back in wagons. An ordinary ark would carry from 
four hundred to six hundred barrels, but not Calhoun’s arks. 
The milling company of Moore and Prutzman shipped flour first 
in 1838 and extensively after 1840 to the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River in arks which they built. 

The arks were coupled in two sections, one behind the other 
or side by side. The latter method was safer, as they were not 
so easily overturned; the former provided easier control and steering. 
There were rafting-oars before and behind to guide them by. 


10History of Cass County, Michigan, 313 (Chicago, Waterman, Watkins 
and Company, 1882). 


11History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 143. 
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They were never brought back up the stream, but after being 
unloaded were sold for what they would bring, or allowed to 
float out into the lake.!? 

Another story is that the arks were carefully taken apart, the 
lumber obtained loaded on schooners and shipped to Chicago. 
Rapidly growing Chicago was hungry for lumber. In St. Joseph 
County whitewood lumber was seldom paid for in cash. Cash 
money was very scarce; trade, lumber, or timber for food stuffs 
was the more common transaction. 

Besides the hazards of nature in running down the St. Joseph 
River, a more serious impediment was introduced early in the 
settling of the area by the building of dams at various ripples 
in the main stream. Very early a dam was built at Elkhart. 
Captain Elisha Millard tells of difficulty in getting through the 
lock, which was there.'* The dam in the St. Joseph at Three 
Rivers was not put in until 185] and there evidently was a lock 
or one projected for the township called Lockport. This dam may 
not have interfered with the navigation of arks as there was 
little traffic above the village. 

The builders of the dams recognized the right of navigation on 
the river. When W. H. Cross built the first dam on the St. Joseph 
River at Leonidas in 1847, a chute was put in below the dam for 
the passage of arks and rafts. The first raft over. was loaded with 
staves and piloted by Captain Elisha Millard. He next successfully 
took over an ark loaded with flour.’ 

No record has been found of any arks having been built in 
Berrien or Cass Counties. The river here touches these counties 
for only slightly over four miles. But there may have been since 
when S. R. Rockwell came to Michigan in 1842 he worked at 
his trade as carpenter and joiner and made many of the arks that 
conveyed the wheat down the river.15 He may have worked in 
Mottville for nearly all the lumber sawed in Porter Township, 
except that used locally, was sold in Mottville. 

The disappearance of the ark was rapid. Shipment by ark to 
the mouth of the river was made until the railroad reached Niles 


12History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25. 
13History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 25. 
14History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 171. 
15History of Cass County, Michigan, 307. 
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in 1849 when it then intercepted the road at that point; until 
1853, when the Michigan Southern reached Constantine; then 
the arks disappeared, and flat-boats were used between Three 
Rivers and Constantine. Teams on the road hauled the flour to 
the latter place and sometimes towed the boats back. Out of the 
first arks sent to Constantine in 1852, wharves were made on 
which to unload the future cargoes of the keel-boats, as the depot 
was a mile distant from the landing.'® 

The ark served its purpose at the time when cheap transportation 
of wheat and flour was desperately needed. The railroads drove 
the ark out of existence. Unfortunately the ark picked the wrong 
time to appear. The camera was just developing; scenic photography 
was yet unthought of, and no artist deemed it worth while to depict 
the ark. Today, so far as is known, no picture of an ark is extant; 
nor does a plank remain of what was once an ark. 


16History of St. Joseph County, Michigan, 143. 





Scott Turner: The Story of a Tradition 


Birt Darling 


Wuen Scotr Turner was BORN IN LANSING, on July 31, 1880, his 
family was already steeped in tradition—rich pioneer tradition of the 
most dramatic kind. For his father, James M. Turner, had linked 
Michigan together with shining rails. His grandfather, James 
Turner, had placed the plank roads along the old Grand River Trail. 

By the time Scott Turner was born, Lansing had turned from 
little one-man shops to the beginnings of industry. As his forebears 
had been intrigued by transportation because that was a major need 
of their day, so he was intrigued by engineering as he glimpsed the 
frontiers yet to be conquered by technology. 

James Turner had been among the first to emigrate from New 
York state to Lansing, when the state capital was moved to Lan- 
sing in 1847 from Detroit. A year later he was busy with his 
Lansing-Howell plank road, which later became part of the Detroit- 
Howell-Lansing plank road. In the late 1850’s he became interested 
in the Lansing and Jackson Railroad, then, later, in the Ionia and 
Lansing Railroad. His son, James M. Turner, who had started out 
as a railroad paymaster, in a few years was building the Chicago and 
Northeastern Railroad, which ultimately became a vital link between 
Ontario and Chicago. 

Recognition came to these first two Turners, father and son. 
Young Scott must have wondered if it would one day come his way, 
but he could scarcely have guessed that he would be named in 1957 
for the Hoover Medal for outstanding service in the field of mining 
engineering. 

After graduating from the Lansing high school, where he was an 
outstanding scholar and athlete, Scott Turner enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he received his bachelor of arts degree 
in science. Then he went to the Michigan College of Mines, which 
later, as the Michigan College of Mining and Technology, was to 
award him the honorary degree of doctor of engineering. Originally, 
he received his degrees of bachelor of science and engineer there. 

When young Turner faced West, the “great American desert” was 
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virtually unexplored from the standpoint of mining engineering. 
True, there had been sporadic mining exploration, but the day of 
scientific mining engineering was just coming over the horizon. 

He started his career in the vicinity of historic Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, shortly after the turn of the century, when it was still a good 
idea to strap on a six-gun during exploratory ventures. His mining 
activities took him into Colorado, Nevada, and Idaho. This was only 
a start. He followed his profession in Central America, the Yukon 
and Alaska; spent more than two years at California mines, then 
sailed for Europe to inspect various mining properties. 

After his return to the United States, he was appointed general 
manager of vast European coal mining, shipping, and commercial 
projects in the Arctic. This was the Spitzbergen project, only seven 
hundred miles from the North Pole. 

Mr. Turner had the responsibility of maintaining American sov- 
ereignty over some six hundred square miles of otherwise unclaimed, 
uninhabited no-man’s land—a task that went far beyond mining 
engineering, as such. He wrote and administered laws, organized 
facilities for health, safety, housing, feeding, and employment of 
large numbers of men; designed and built docks, tramways, indus- 
trial railways, electric-power plants; created an industrial community; 
opened and operated mines producing a high grade of semibitumi- 
nous coal; and conquered difficulties as they came. 

Not the least of these was permafrost two thousand feet thick. 
There were other difficulties: the winter night was four months long; 
navigation was closed seven to eight months a year; and exceptional 
diplomatic tact was required in dealing with trespassing groups sent 
by various European powers, particularly from Czarist Russia. At 
the same time, he maintained working relations with these 
governments. 

World War I brought new dangers to a difficult situation. The 
properties were optioned to Russia. 

Scott Turner was given the job of completing the sale. He sailed 
on a Cunard liner—the Lusitania. Off the head of Old Kinsale, 
Ireland, the Lusitania was torpedoed. Turner, injured, was among 
the survivors. Hospitalized in London, he continued on to Petro- 
grad. Then came the Russian revolution, ending negotiations. 
Eventually, he sold the properties to a Norwegian syndicate. 





SCOTT TURNER 











Scott Turner with bear he killed in Section 20, T29N, R5E, Alpena County. For 

it he received the first prize of the National Championship Competition for Big 

Game Hunters—this being the largest black bear killed in the United States or 
Canada during the vear 1938. 
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Barely out of the hospital, he began an important two-year study 
of South American mines for a group of London bankers. When war 
loomed between the United States and Germany he returned to 
his native shores to receive a commission as Lieutenant, Senior 
Grade, in the navy. He served under the chief of the bureau of 
engineering, where his vast store of knowledge was extremely useful. 

After the war, Canada’s vast mining potential beckoned, and he 
served as technical head of the Mining Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
for seven years. In this post he directed the exploration, development, 
and operation of important silver and copper mines in the Dominion, 
as well as properties in other parts of the world. 

After seventeen years of mining from Peru to the Yukon, and from 
far northern Spitzbergen to the Southwestern deserts, another engi- 
neer named Herbert Hoover, who had become Secretary of Com- 
merce, asked him to become his director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. When Mr. Hoover became President, Mr. Turner con- 
tinued in this post, serving in Washington nine years. Later, he 
became associated with various mining activities as executive, 
director, or consultant. 

Important government assignments took him to many areas. 
Among the agencies which Mr. Turner served were the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, National Research Council, Research Com- 
mittee of Engineering Foundation, International Geological Con- 
gress, Council and Board of World Power Conference, State De- 
partment, Justice Department, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Secretary of War. 

A member of the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, 
and Petroleum Engineers since 1906, he became its president in 
1932. He is a member of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America and the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and 
is an honorary member of American Zinc Institute and of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America. He recently served two terms as 
president of the American Institute of Consulting Engineers. 

Ever one to encourage youthful interest in his chosen field, and 
well aware of the urgency of keeping this country in the engineering 
forefront, he has engaged in many educational activities, has spent 
much time in connection with undergraduate life on college cam- 
puses, has for many years been a director of the Belgian-American 
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Educational Foundation and a member of its finance committee. He 
has also been a chairman of the New York engineers committee for 
student guidance in the New York metropolitan area. 

And so a tradition of recognition is being carried on with his selec- 
tion for the Hoover Medal in 1957. He was chosen by four major 
national engineering organizations to receive this jointly sponsored 
medal whose first recipient in 1930 was Herbert Hoover. One of 
the most distinguished honors bestowed by the engineering profes- 
sion, it is awarded “by engineers, to a fellow engineer, for distin- 
guished public service.” Sponsors are the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Presentation was made in February in New York City, at the 
annual meeting of the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, of which Mr. Hoover was president in 
1920, and which Mr. Turner also headed, and is now past president 
next to Mr. Hoover in seniority. 

While maintaining offices in New York City and residing in 
Connecticut, Mr. Turner also maintains a residence just east of the 
southeast city limits of Lansing, where his father, the late James M. 
Turner, once had his “Springdale Farm” comprising hundreds of 
acres—a farm which early brought Scott Turner close to nature 
and played its part in impelling him to seek a profession which 
would keep him in the great out-of-doors. 

About five years ago Mr. Turner sold some eighty acres, the bulk 
of what remained of Springdale Farm, to the city of Lansing for 
park development. He kept only his home and a small acreage for 
a hideaway from the cares of the wide world he knows so well. 














Lucinda Hinsdale Stone: A Pioneer in the 
Education of Women in Michigan 


Charles R. Starring 


THROUGH THE LIVES OF LucinpA HinspaLe Stone and her hus- 
band, Dr. James Andrus Blinn Stone, run the threads of several 
patterns of the nineteenth century. Moving from Massachusetts to 
Kalamazoo in 1843, they were part of the New England migration 
to Michigan. Early and persistently opposed to slavery, Dr. Stone, 
through the Free Democrats, contributed to the formation of the 
Republican party in Michigan. He, as president of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, and she, as principal of its female department, from 1843 to 
1863 were part of the aggressive denominational college program 
before the Civil War. Both believed in coeducation, and while they 
yielded to the prejudice that demanded separation, they would un- 
doubtedly have welcomed open coeducation at Kalamazoo. In 1863- 
64 they were the center of a bitter but revealing controversy be- 
tween fundamentalism and liberalism in the Baptist church. This 
episode seemed to mark the high point in Dr. Stone’s career; Mrs. 
Stone, however, until her death in 1900, moved on to further 
achievements in women’s rights. Of the two, she seems to have 
had the keener mind, the greater facility of expression, and the 
deeper dedication. 


Lucinda Hinsdale was born September 30, 1814, near Hinesburg, 
Vermont, some 12 miles south of Burlington. Both her parents 
came from early Boston families. Her father’s Congregational train- 
ing had not led him into the Hinesburg church, whose members 
he dismayed by unseemly interest in the writings of Tom Paine. 
Mr. Hinsdale’s death left his widow with a water-powered woolen 
mill and twelve children, of whom Lucinda, not quite three, was 
the youngest. Her mother, more resistant to the Age of Reason, 
had Lucinda baptised in the local church. Mrs. Hinsdale read 
omnivorously, perhaps to make up for her lack of educational op- 
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portunities, to provide which for her children she was prepared to 
make almost any sacrifice. 1 

Lucinda felt neglected by her eleven older brothers and sisters 
and early turned to books for vicarious companionship. Since her 
family was a reading family and usually boarded the teacher of the 
district school, Lucinda probably progressed more rapidly than most 
girls of her age. At twelve she enrolled in the new academy at 
Hinesburg, walking the two miles twice each day. At fifteen she 
taught the summer term of a district school at the foot of the Green 
Mountains.2 Boarding around in the district, she observed that 
some families, while they attended no church, were better Christians 
than some of the church people she knew at home — an observa- 
tion that made for caution in her later judgments of professing 
Christians. After another year in the Hinesburg Academy she 
enrolled in the Middlebury Female Seminary. Here, though a stu- 
dent, she was asked to teach French and geometry. Returning to 
Hinesburg for further study in the classics, where she met her 
future husband, James Andrus Blinn Stone, she found she was 
laughed at for studying Greek, and she covered her window at 
night to escape the amused observation of the local Philistines.4 
She next taught at the Burlington Female Seminary, at the same 
time studying with some of her older instructors. In these female 
seminaries she found strict rules against associating with boys. Such 
rules, she decided, produced evasion and dishonesty; a better pro- 
cedure would be to direct, not to forbid, the inevitable association of 
boys and girls during their formative years.5 More important, she 
resented the closed doors of colleges; she could hold her own in 
academic competitions with boys, but she could not go with them 
to college. She was, in fact, ridiculed for having so unfeminine 
an ambition. The postmaster at Hinesburg suggested to his patrons 
a petition to the Vermont legislature for special legislation to admit 


1Belle McArthur Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone, Her Life and Reminis- 
censes, 2-13, passim (Detroit, 1902). On her mother’s concern for education, 
see letter from Lucinda H. Stone to Thomas W. Palmer, July 2, 1891, in 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Scrapbooks in the Kalamazoo Public Library. Cited 
hereafter as Stone Scrapbooks. 

2Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . _ 24. 

3Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . . 2. 

a H. Stone, “Talk to Twentieth Century Club, 1893,” in Stone 
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her to the university.6 This village humorist was wiser than he 
knew; he was helping to hasten the day of coeducation in Michigan. 

Lucinda Hinsdale left the Burlington Seminary to tutor the five 
children of a wealthy plantation family near Natchez. In this aristo- 
cratic society she found much she liked and enjoyed; but she also 
saw a slave girl sold on the block, a slave boy whipped for a minor 
offense, and a slave woman who had fled from a neighboring plan- 
tation after being whipped nearly to death. Her experience in 
Mississippi confirmed her antislavery tendencies. Slavery, she con- 
cluded, was the sum of all villainies, and the greatest evils of the 
system fell not so much on the slaves as on the masters.7 

After three years at Natchez she traveled to Grand Rapids, to 
visit her sister, Mrs. Mary H. Walker, and there she married on 
June 10, 1840, the young Baptist minister, Dr. Stone, who had 
come out from Gloucester, Massachusetts. It had been a long time 
since they had first met in Hinesburg, when he was the principal 
and she a student. For about eighteen months they lived in Glou- 
cester, then moved to Newton, where Dr. Stone taught for a short 
while in the Theological Seminary. In the spring of 1843 they 
moved to Kalamazoo.® 

Kalamazoo was then a fourteen-year-old frontier town of about 
fourteen hundred population, as yet unconnected by railroad with 
the East. The Kalamazoo branch of the University of Michigan, 
which opened in 1838, had been combined in 1840 with the older 
Baptist Kalamazoo Literary Institute, and of these combined schools 
Dr. Stone was the principal. He was also the minister of the Bap- 
tist church, this convenient arrangement being one of the reasons 
he had been invited to Kalamazoo. His young wife, then caring 
for a two-year old son, became the principal of the female depart- 
ment of the branch.® For twelve years her province was the sec- 
ond floor of a two-story frame building at the northeast corner of 
Bronson Park. After an interim in temporary quarters, in 1859 
she moved her department into a new building on the new campus 


6Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone... , 32. 

TPerry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 34-44. 

8Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . 47-48. 

®Charles T. Goodsell and Willis F. Dunbar, Centennial History of Kala- 
mazoo College, 35-43 (Kalamazoo, 1933). Kalamazoo College in 1958 will 
celebrate its 125th birthday. 
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of Kalamazoo College.19 During these years two more sons were 
born to the Stones, and Mrs. Stone’s mother came out to spend her 
last years with them.11 

For twenty years, from 1843 until her resignation in 1863, Mrs. 
Stone was teaching girls, in those days called young ladies or females. 
Her teaching did not stop when she resigned; in one way or an- 
other she taught all the rest of her life. At Kalamazoo she gained 
a wide reputation, at one time having 214 girls in her department. 
Her methods were unorthodox, but effective, and reflected the in- 
dependence of her thinking. Her schoolroom gave the appearance 
of a group of girls having a friendly talk with their mother, often 
knitting while Mrs. Stone talked or read to them. Evidently she 
could inspire her pupils with the love of study and the desire for 
self-realization. She regarded knowledge as a means to an end — the 
development of a character compounded of independence in think- 
ing and useful living.12 Mrs. Stone’s influence was not limited to 
her class room. With her husband she had early opened their home 
on Saturday evenings to meetings of their teachers and elder stu- 
dents, with a visiting celebrity dropping in now and then. Mrs. 
Stone said: 
I could never be content that my teachers should vegetate, any more 
than I could be satisfied to do so myself. A teacher’s life should be, of 
all lives, a growing one. . . . Teachers, generally persons of more than 
ordinary mental endowments and culture, usually live much secluded 
from society, with little inflow from superior minds. The waters of the 
fountain within them stagnate, or they die of a kind of insanity—empti- 
ness. In this way pupils are often defrauded of the services of inspiring 
teachers. . . . I must see myself that my teachers were growing, or I 
could not be satisfied with their labors. . . . Pupils should always feel 
that their teacher has in reserve better wine than is offered.13 


10Goodsell and Dunbar, Centennial History of Kalamazoo College, 57-59. 
For life in the branch in the early years of the Stone regime, see Record of 
Addresses Delivered, Poems Read, and Other Exercises, at a Re-union of 
Former Pupils of Rev. }. As B. Stone, D.D., and Mrs. L. H. Stone... , 
26-33, 61-71 (Kalamazoo, 1886). Also Anson D. P. Van Buren, “The Branch 
University at Kalamazoo,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 5:418-22 
(Lansing, 1884); and A. D. P. Van Buren, “Attending the University Branch 
at Kalamazoo in 1843,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 14:326-40 
(Lansing, 1890). 

11Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 87-88. 

12Kalamazoo Morning Gazette, March’ 15, 1900. Also Anna D. Clark, 
anny by oo H. Stone in letter to Daniel Putnam, July 12, 1897, in 
tone Scrapbooks. 

18Perry, esol Hinsdale Stone ..., 59-61. 
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So celebrated did these Saturday evenings become, that in 
January, 1852, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Kedzie, wife of the Congrega- 
tional minister, the Rev. A. S. Kedzie, persuaded Mrs. Stone to 
organize similar meetings for the women of Kalamazoo. Thus began 
the Ladies’ Library Association, a pioneer among women’s clubs in 
the country. Besides a literary and social program, the association 
provided library facilities to any woman who would pay $1.00 a 
year for the use of the books.14 Out of this association, through 
Mrs. Stone, came the inspiration for many similar groups in Mich- 
igan and the Middle West. 

Meanwhile, the enrollment in all departments of the college had 
increased from 86 in 1843-44 to a maximum of 407 in 1856-57. But 
in 1858-59 the enrollment fell to 269 from 403 the previous year, 
and the decline continued thereafter.15 There were several reasons 
for this critical downward turn. One was the depression that began 
in 1857. Another may have been a stiffening of entrance require- 
ments. Another, affecting the female department especially, may 
have been a growing dissatisfaction among the conservative ele- 
ments of the Baptist denomination with Mrs. Stone’s liberalism. 
She required her students to memorize passages from that infidel 
Byron. She recommended questionable novels like Ivanhoe, and 
she was using a new free-thinking magazine called Atlantic Monthly. 
Such satanic materials might weaken the delicate moral fiber of 
the young females in her charge.1® Mrs. Stone, like her husband, 
was by no means a complacent member of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. Her religious horizon was considerably wider than that of 
the Rev. Samuel Haskell, their minister since 1852, and the leader 
of the conservative element.17 Her reading had convinced her that 
the great religions of the world presented different phases of the 
same truths. To her, truth was religion; sin was the refusal to 
believe truth.18 Those who were alarmed by the liberalism of Mrs. 

14] etter from Lucinda H. Stone to Boston Women’s rors, quoted in 


Interchange, 6:64-65 (April, 1900). In Burton Historical Collection. Cited 
hereafter as Burton. 


15Goodsell and Dunbar, Centennial History of Kalamazoo College, 198. 

16Goodsell and Dunbar, Centennial History of Kalamazoo College, 60; 
Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 49-50. 

17[Lucinda H. Stone], An Episode in the History of Kalamazoo College: 
Letter to Hon. J. M. Gregory, L. L. D. 21-22 (Kalamazoo, 1868), in Burton. 

18Kalamazoo Morning Gazette, March 21, 1900. 
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Stone and her husband also wanted Kalamazoo to be a narrowly 
sectarian college. Neither Mrs. Stone nor her husband could pos- 
sibly sympathize with their prejudices or their purpose. Their dif- 
ferences with the Rev. Samuel Haskell and his kind were deep 
and unbridgeable. 19 

Against this background of diminishing attendance and ideolog- 
ical differences appeared serious fiancial troubles, traceable in part 
to Dr. Stone’s ineptness in financial matters. In 1857 the trustees 
were compelled to borrow from the small endowment enough to 
meet an operating deficit. By the summer of 1863 interest charges 
on an accumulated debt of $26,000 were absorbing the entire in- 
come from invested funds. Then, after a campaign to raise $30,000 
had produced about $2,200, the trustees proposed to put the financial 
affairs of the college in the hands of a committee to which Dr. 
Stone was not named. Dr. Stone resigned; and his wife, undoubt- 
edly remembering a proposal then before the trustees to appoint 
a man as principal of the female department, followed her hus- 
band’s lead.?° 

This catastrophe shook the college and the community. Several 
faculty members and trustees resigned, and perhaps more than two- 
thirds of the students left for other institutions. Of these, more 
than one hundred girls entered Mrs. Stone’s private school which 
was housed in her home. The trustees, understandably worried, 
urged her to return to the college, and suggested her husband could 
be reinstated in his professorship of Biblical theology. When the 
Stones rejected these proposals, they soon became the objects of 
a persecution that left its scars for many years on Kalamazoo. In 
a strategy apparently directed by Samuel Haskell, Dr. Stone was 
convicted by a church court on charges of immorality, the evidence 
being chiefly based on an alleged deathbed confession of a young 
woman, one of his former students, who had died two years before. 
Mrs. Stone was voted out of church membership at a meeting of 
which she had not been notified. The Baptist church was split by 
the secession of 58 members, and the college entered upon a gen- 


19Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . . , 81-83, 92. 
20Goodsell and Dunbar, Centennial History of Kalamazoo College, 67-69. 
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eration of precarious existence from which it did not emerge until 
the 1890’s.21 

These troubles must have been a deeply disturbing experience 
to Mrs. Stone. She and her husband were past fifty, rather old 
to begin new careers. They had little property, having contributed 
heavily to the expenses of the college for many years. Yet Mrs. 
Stone was able to salvage from this episode a more effective career, 
perhaps, than she had achieved before. 


The fire which destroyed the Stone’s house in December, 1866, 
was a fatal blow to her school. Though neighbors and friends were 
generous with their help, the difficulties were too great, and she 
decided to undertake a new kind of teaching. In the summer of 
1867 she took her first class of girls to Europe for the purpose, as 
she said, “of studying history and art from the monuments them- 
selves, which impart a life and reality to fact and events hardly 
conceivable by those who study without the advantage of travel.” 
Between 1867 and 1888 she conducted eight of these traveling 
schools.22_ Each lasted from twelve to eighteen months. At dif- 
ferent times her students visited the British Isles, most of the coun- 
tries on the continent, Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. She arranged 
meetings with such men as Spencer, Hugo, Disraeli, Garibaldi, 
Gladstone, and Schliemann. The high point of the 1872 class 
was their meeting with Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, at the 
top of the Great Pyramid. Her students studied as they traveled.?3 
Before each visit there were books to read and an essay to write; 
and at the site, Mrs. Stone, if her own knowledge was inadequate, 
would engage the best guide available. Often she took the girls 
to the poorest part of a city to show them the unsolved problems 


21[Lucinda H. Stone], An Episode in the History of Kalamazoo College 
. .., This 172-page “letter” is Mrs. Stone’s account of the Stone-Haskell 
controversy, and carries the authority of her character and veracity. I have 
found nothing at all comparable for the Haskell side. A more succinct and 
better organized account of the church trial is Protest of James A. B. Stone 
made before the First Baptist Church of Kalamazoo, April 1, 1864 in the 
Michigan Historical Collections at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
See also letter from Mrs. Stone to Daniel Putnam, June 18, 1897, in the 
Stone Scrapbooks. 

22Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 65-67. 

23Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . . , 69-70; 275-317, passim. 
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of poverty. She required them to dress simply, to be modest, un: 
assuming, respectful, and economical with money.?4 

From her travels and reading, Mrs. Stone drew steady enrich 
ment for another kind of teaching: her work with women’s clubs. 
Her procedure was to organize history classes for a winter season, 
then help the members to form permanent literary clubs. When 
the Kalamazoo Literary Club was being organized in the winter 
of 1873, she spent several weeks in Boston studying the structure 
and program of the New England Women’s Club, whose constitu- 
tion became the model for Kalamazoo.?5 

In varying degrees she was responsible for women’s clubs in 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Lansing, Ypsilanti, Do- 
wagiac, Vicksburg, Saginaw, Rochester, Detroit, and probably else- 
where.?® In her opinion, these organizations were equal in educa- 
tional importance to the university.27_ The knowledge she gained 
through them of the hopes and abilities of women all over the 
state must have strengthened her determination to do what she 
could to open the university to women. 

She had long before resented the fact that college doors were 
closed to women. With her husband she welcomed them to Kala- 
mazoo, and she watched with hopeful interest the slow progress of 
coeducation in the country, as Oberlin, Antioch, and the University 
of Iowa admitted qualified women; and Vassar opened its doors. 
The University of Michigan, so progressive in many matters, seemed 
to be resisting the growing tendency. The regents had not followed 
the suggestion made by the legislature in 1867 that they allow 
women to study at Ann Arbor. Meanwhile, Madelon Stockwell, 
daughter of an Albion professor, had enrolled in special classes in 
Kalamazoo College and wanted to continue her Greek studies at 
the university. Mrs. Stone and her husband were concerned with 
Miss Stockwell’s case. Study of the organic law of the university 
convinced them there was no legal impediment to the admission 
of a qualified woman. They persuaded Miss Stockwell to apply for 
admission, while a sympathetic regent, Mr. George Willard, pre- 


24Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 70-71. 

25Kalamazoo Morning Gazette, March 21, 1900. 

26Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ..., 165-73. 

27Letter from Lucinda H. Stone to Detroit Tribune, April 17, 1890, in 
the Stone Scrapbooks. 
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sented her case to the board. On January 5, 1870, the regents rec- 
ognized by resolution the right of a woman to be accepted if she 
met the necessary literary and moral standards. Miss Stockwell en- 
rolled in the sophomore class in February, 1870. Her Greek pro- 
fessor, at her first recitation, required her to translate from the 
Antigone of Sophocles a passage that contained the words “We are 
by nature women, and so not able to contend with men.” She did 
contend, nevertheless, and quite successfully, for she was gradu- 
ated with high honors. The admission of Madelon Stockwell opened 
the gates. In September, 1870, no fewer than thirty-two women 
were admitted to three departments of the university.2% 

Especially after she began her traveling classes, Mrs. Stone wrote 
for newspapers in Detroit, Port Huron, and Kalamazoo. She was a 
regular contributor to the Detroit Post and Tribune, in whose col- 
umns her “Club Talks” were a weekly feature for several years. In 
these articles, often sent from foreign cities, she counseled women’s 
clubs, supplied material for their programs, and provided the general 
reader with information, often of an exotic nature, on a surprising 
variety of topics. Some titles from the 1880-82 period suggest her 
range: “Our Common Schools Compared with Similar Schools in 
Europe”; “Insanity of the Royal Family of Spain”; “References for 
the Study of Provengal Poetry”; “The Ladies’ Literary Club of 
Grand Rapids”; “A Few Things that May Not Be Generally Known 
about Christmas”; “What to See in a Three Months Tour of 
Europe”; “What the Goddess Hathor Signified to the Ancient 
Egyptians”; and “What I Would Learn and Do If I Were a Girl 
Again.”2® As an old and recognized newspaper writer, in 1890 she 
helped organize the Michigan Women’s Press Association, to which 
she gave the motto: “Let us as women learn to put down self and 
work for a cause.” #° 

3y her seventieth birthday, Mrs. Stone was known nationally 
in the field of women’s rights. Among her many friends were, or 
had been, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Wendell Phillips, Bronson Alcott, and 

28Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone . . . , 109-18. Wilfred Smith, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 60-61 (New York, 1920). 


29Clippings from Detroit Post and Tribune, 1879, 1880-84, 1886-90, in the 
Stone Tcsghouin 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. Many of these, including Emerson, she 
had entertained in her home. Still taking her classes to Europe, 
she kept up a program of writing and lecturing that would have 
taxed a much younger woman. She found friends and former stu- 
dents almost everywhere she traveled. In 1883, at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
several of her former pupils decided to arrange a reunion with Dr. 
and Mrs. Stone in Kalamazoo. In June, 1885, invitations were sent 
to all students between 1843 and 1868 whose addresses were known, 
and on September 23, 223 men and women registered in the parlors 
of the First Baptist Church. On the second day of the reunion a 
purse of gold was presented to the Stones, and a group of women 
pledged them an annual income as long as either of them lived.#1 

After her husband’s death on May 19, 1888, Mrs. Stone continued 
to live in Kalamazoo. Though now in her middle seventies, she 
persisted in such activities as her strength permitted. In 1890 she 
was given an honorary Ph.D. degree by the University of Mich- 
igan. She was proud of this distinction, and used it, although she 
said she regarded it more as a tribute to modern woman than to 
herself.22 About this time she decided the university should have 
a woman professor. As executive secretary of a Women’s Auxiliary 
Association of the university, she offered to raise an endowment of 
$50,000 to endow a professorship. At President James B. Angell’s 
request, she prepared a memorial to the regents. On a blank page 
of a printed copy she wrote the qualifications of a proper candidate: 
Superior ability, distinguished attainments. . . . irreproachable charac- 
ter and a high sense of its value in students . . . [and] the manners of 
a true lady. As for religious tests, I should agree with St. Martin . . . 
who understood and acted upon Christ’s first lesson . . . that undipped 
people may be as good as dipped if their hearts are clean. In short, let 
the creed of the teacher be that teacher's life.*4 

She doubted that President Angell wanted a woman on his staff; 
she quoted him as saying he thought it inevitable but intended to 


81Record of Addresses Delivered, Poems Read... , 6-9. 

82Kalamazoo Morning Gazette, March 17, 1900. 

83]_etter from Lucinda H. Stone to James B. Angell, July 26, 1890, in the 
Michigan Historical Collections. 

84Letter from Lucinda H. Stone to James B. Angell, October 13, 1890, in 
the Michigan Historical Collections. 
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stave it off as long as possible.?5 Nevertheless, in 1894 the regents 
voted not to discriminate between men and women equally quali- 
fied for appointment to the staff, and in 1896 Dr. Eliza Mosher 
was appointed professor of hygiene and dean of women.?® 

As the Columbian Exposition of 1893-94 drew near, Mrs. Stone 
joined in the preparations. To further interest in their educational 
purposes, the officials of the exposition encouraged the formation of 
Queen Isabella clubs all over the country. In Kalamazoo an Isabella 
club, the last of her many study groups, was organized at Mrs. 
Stone’s house. In two years it became the Twentieth Century Club, 
with Mrs. Stone as its president,?? a position she held until her 
death. On May, 1893, with Julia Ward Howe, Mary Livermore, 
and other leaders in women’s work, Mrs. Stone sat on the platform 
for the council day program of the Congress of Women at the 
Chicago Exposition. As she looked out over the representatives of 
twenty thousand club women from 156 clubs in 31 states, she must 
have thought her long years of labor had borne good fruit.38 

In the early 1890’s the women’s club movement was assuming a 
new character. In the old days, when Mrs. Stone had earned the 
name of the “mother of clubs,” their chief concern had been the 
cultural improvement of their members. Now, with the emphasis 
shifting in a utilitarian direction, the ladies were beginning to in- 
vestigate such matters as schools, streets, the planting of trees, 
sewage disposal, the processing of food, the efficiency of city govern- 
ments.*® Mrs. Stone was too old to become actively identified with 
the new trend, but she did play her part in the federation move- 
ment of the 1890's. As corresponding secretary for the national 
federation, she directed the movement in Michigan.4® After many 
conferences and much correspondence, she invited all Michigan 


85. etter from Lucinda H. Stone to Thomas W. Palmer, July 2, 1891, in 
the Stone Scrapbooks. 
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clubs to be represented at Bay View on August 14 and 15, 1894. 
Although illness prevented her from attending, she was made chair- 
man of a committee to prepare a constitution for the federation. 
She called the ratification convention to order in Lansing on March 
20, 1895, (she was then well past 80) and later, with Mrs. John 
T. Rich, the wife of Michigan’s governor, held a public reception 
in the executive parlors. This convention effected a permanent state 
federation and elected Mrs. Stone to the board of directors. She was 
not re-elected, however, because of her age. 

Mrs. Stone’s 80th birthday fell on a Sunday, September 30, in 
1894. The People’s Church, in Kalamazoo, that Sunday morning 
was decorated in a harvest theme, and Dr. Caroline Bartlett’s sermon 
was a tribute to the rich harvest of Mrs. Stone’s eighty years.42 A 
portrait was unveiled, and tributes were read from Anna Howard 
Shaw, Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony, and many others.*# 

The remaining years of her life were occupied by her extensive 
correspondence and such meetings and visits as she was able to 
manage. In October, 1896, when she was 82, she addressed the 
Muskegon Women’s Club on “Prophecies of Literature and Art.” 

Perhaps she was most interested during her last years in building 
up the Channing library in the People’s Church. After the death 
of Dr. Stone she had joined the Unitarian church in Kalamazoo, 
and had heartily endorsed its conversion into the People’s Church, 
with an emphasis on the social gospel.44 Among her contributions 
to the new program were the Frederick Douglass Club for the 
negro men of Kalamazoo, and a class to study the religions of the 
world. In the Channing library she built up a collection of liberal 
religious thought. She asked authors for copies of their books and 
philanthropists for financial help. To Andrew Carnegie she wrote: 
Cannot you consider this Channing Library worthy of some gift from 


your immense wealth? . . . Truly, the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, of which he has made you trustee in a remarkable 


41Jones, “Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs,” in Michigan History 
10:225-29. 

42Dr. Caroline Bartlett married Dr. Augustus W. Crane in a surprise cere- 
mony at a New Year’s eve party in her church December 31, 1896. 
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degree. May he incline your heart to wisdom in the transfer of great 
riches . . . Scotland and the Scottish people are great favorites of 
mine.”45 


It is not clear whether this double appeal to Mr. Carnegie’s ideas 
of the responsibilities of great wealth and pride in his Scottish 
ancestry won the contribution it so tactfully sought. For the last 
five years of her life, Mrs. Stone was assisted in her correspondence 
by Miss Charlotte Anderson, who lived in her home. She spent 
the winter of 1896-97 near Washington, D.C., with an old pupil, 
Mrs. Lucia Eames Blount, and while there visited at the home of 
Mrs. Frederick Douglass for two weeks.4® Except for short trips, 
that was her last visit away from home. As the visible world faded, 
she became interested in the invisible; she became a member of 
the Theosophical Society.47 On February 6, 1900, she wrote her 
last daily card to her son in Detroit, who now came to Kalamazoo 
to be with his mother. She died in the morning of March 14, and 
was buried in Mountain Home Cemetery, near her husband, her 
mother, and two of her sons.48 

During her long lifetime, Mrs. Stone had worked intelligently 

and persistently to bring educational opportunities to women. She 
had witnessed a revolution in the status of women—a revolution 
in which her indomitable faith had played some part. Faith, in- 
deed, was a key to her work. A statement she once made about 
faith implies the motivation of her life: 
Our fathers of the age of faith did not overestimate the power of faith; 
they only misconstrued, misapplied its power. It removes mountains, no 
less because we do not always see them removed, nor because the miracle 
is not accomplished within the limits of time we have, in our finite 
wisdome, prescribed for its accomplishment.4® 


45Letter from Lucinda H. Stone to Andrew Carnegie, July 7, 1899, in 
the Stone Scrapbooks. 

46Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 329-39. 

47See Certificate of Membership issued to Lucinda H. Stone, November 
15, 1897, in the Stone Scrapbooks. 

48Perry, Lucinda Hinsdale Stone ... , 349-52. 

49Lucinda H. Stone, “Biographical Sketch of the Late Mrs. D. B. Webster 
of — in the Michigan Historical Collections, 3:535 (Lansing, 
1881). 
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In 1948 tHe Micuican Historicat Commission, in cooperation 
with Consumers Power Company and the Detroit Edison Company, 
inaugurated a centennial farm marking program. The purpose 
has been to give recognition to Michigan people whose farms have 
been in the family for one hundred years or more. Application 
is made to the commission office in Lansing and if the farmer is 
found to be eligible, a certificate signed by the Governor, secretary 
of state, and members of the Michigan Historical Commission is 
awarded. Moreover, a large metal marker is given for display on 
the property. 

In 1948 there were 102 awards made, and in 1957 the com- 
mission received and approved 236 applications. In October, Mrs. 
Dorothy Ferris Smith of Eaton Rapids received the one thousandth 
centennial farm award. By the end of 1957, there were 1,057 
centennial farms. 

There is no way to determine how many of Michigan’s 139,000 
farms are eligible to be certified, but historically, the pattern of 
agricultural settlement until well after the Civil War was restricted 
generally to the southern half of the lower peninsula. This is 
reflected in the large number of centennial farms in such counties 
as Lenawee, Cass, Jackson, Kent, and Genesee. Of these, Lenawee 
County has the most with 117. All but two farms are located 
below the Bay City-Ludington line. The exceptions are those 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Altenburg, Old Mission, and Claude N. 
Gay at Williamsburg, both in Grand Traverse County. 

It is interesting that in such a highly industrialized and sub- 
divided county as Wayne there are still fourteen farmers whose 
ancestors settled on the farms over a century ago. 

There has been much sustained interest on the part of the 
farmers in the program. In 1956, during Farmers’ Week at 
Michigan State University, a special program arranged by the 
department of sociology and anthropology in cooperation with 
the Michigan Historical Commission, drew two hundred and fifty 
centennial farmers and their families. Sentiment was strong to 
make this an annual get-together, and steps were taken in 1957 
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to draw up articles of association for a permanent centennial farm 
owners’ group. 

Michigan farmers who received farm centennial certificates in 
1957, together with the township in which they live, their relation- 
ship to the original owner, and the date of acquisition of the farm, 
are as follows: 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 
Bolman, William and Janet. Fillmore. Granddaughter. 1853. 
Brown, Olin L. and Bernice. Gun Plains. Grandson. 1854. 
Doud, Claud D. and Mabel K. Cheshire. Grandson. 1856. 
Haverdink. George and Evelyn. Fillmore. Great-granddaughter. 

1853. 

Immink, Robert. Overisel. Great-great-grandson. 1848. 
Kleinheksel, Harold and Evelyn. Fillmore. Great-grandson. 1853. 
Kleis, James. Fillmore. Grandson. 1850. 
Kollen, Harvey W. Overisel. Great-grandson. 1851. 
Koopman, James W. Overisel. Grandson. 1851. 
Kronemeyer, Harold and Laura. Fillmore. Great-grandson. 1853. 
Lankheet, Gillis. Overisel. Grandson. 1849. 
Sneller, John A. Overisel. Grandson. 1858. 
Voorhorst, Frank. Overisel. Grandson. 1855. 


BARRY COUNTY 
Barnum, Elwood H. Carlton. Great-grandson. 1836. 
DeCocker, Theresa M. Irving. Granddaughter. 1853. 
Krammin, Conrad T. and Agnes. Carlton. Great-granddaughter. 
1850. 
Sisson, Clarence L. Irving. Grandson. 1854. 
Thomas, Birge G. Thornapple. Great-great-grandson. 1845. 


BAY COUNTY 


Meier, Harold. Portsmouth. Grandson. 1857. 
Meier, Herbert. Portsmouth. Grandson. 1857. 
Weber, Harold G. Hampton. Great-grandson. 1852. 
Wegener, Erwin G. Monitor. Grandson. 1856. 
Ziegler, Otto G. Frankenlust. Great-grandson. 1857. 


BRANCH COUNTY 
Draper, Harold H. Algansee. Great-grandson. 1857. 
Kehoe, Thomas E. Bronson. Son. 1856. 
Sevey, Mrs. May B. Burlington. Daughter. 1853. 
Wild, Oscar F. and Lora. Matteson. Granddaughter. 1846. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY 
Feather, John A. Oronoko. Great-grandson. 1836. 
Feather, Robert G. Oronoko. Great-great-grandson. 1836. 
Hewitt, Fred B. and Marian. Galien. Grandson. 1850. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 
Angevine, Harry V. Albion. Great-grandson. 1845. 


CASS COUNTY 
Chase, Ethel Arbour (Mrs.). Silver Creek. Granddaughter. 1854. 
Mann, Joel B. Wayne. Grandson. 1856. 
Stewart, Crawford. Calvin. Son. 1854. 


CLINTON COUNTY 

Doty, Harrison P. Eagle. Great-grandson. 1851. 

Garlock, Paul. Watertown. Great-grandson. 1855. 

Gleason, Mrs. Mary E. Ovid. Daughter-in-law. 1854. 

Hafner, Myron. Dallas. Great-grandson. 1853. 

Hazen, Hiram A. and Margaret. Eagle. Grandson. 1855. 

Ingalls, Herbert D. Watertown. Grandson. 1856. 

Mead, Wayne Kenneth. Duplain. Great-grandson. 1855. 

Nichols, Calista O. and McDonel, Irma C. (Nichols). Watertown. 
Great-daughter-in-law and great-granddaughter. 1846. 

Patten, Mrs. Helen. Eagle. Great-great-granddaughter. 1838. 

Strong, Margaret E. (Jones). Eagle. Granddaughter. 1853. 

Watson, Frank A. Duplain. Great-grandson. 1839. 

Wood, Flora (Mrs.). Essex. Granddaughter. 1856. 


EATON COUNTY 

Harshey, Mrs. Laura. Hamlin. Daughter. 1852. 

Sheldon, M. Lee. Sunfield. Grandson. 1846. 

Smith, Dorothy Ferris (Mrs.). Eaton Rapids. Great-granddaughter. 
1853. 

Snoke, Bernice D. Hamlin. Great-granddaughter. 1852. 

Sutherland, Max D. Oneida. Great-grandson. 1857. 

Tirrell, E. Kenneth and Tirrell, Clarence L. Carmel. Great-grand- 
sons. 1843 

Tubbs, Jennie M. (Mrs.) Eaton. Daughter-in-law. 1854. 

Van Alstine, Carl E. Oneida. Grandson. 1847. 

Waldo, Lynn L. Oneida. Great-grandson. 1845. 

Wollpert, Lucile. Brookfield. Granddaughter. 1856. 


GENESEE COUNTY 
Begole, Ernest W. Flint. CGreat-great-grandson. 1836. 
Flynn, Margaret, John and Gerald. Montrose. Daughter and grand- 
sons. 1856. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Marie. Thetford. Granddaughter. 1856. 
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Morrish, Vernon W. Clayton. Grandson. 1856. 

Sanford, Lester. Atlas. Grandson. 1839. 

Snell, Mrs. Fannie E. and Beers, Otis and Albert. Gaines. Grand- 
daughter-in-law and great-grandsons. 1838. 


GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY 
Gay, Claude N. Whitewater. Grandson. 1856. 


GRATIOT COUNTY 
Allen, Lester J. Emerson. Grandson. 1856. 
Kinney, Edward. Newark. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Phillips, Austin J. Fulton. Grandson. 1851. 
Smith, Florence Howes. North Star. Great-granddaughter. 1857. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY 
Beecher, Howard H. Wheatland. Grandson. 1850. 


HURON COUNTY 
Smith, C. Reginald. Bloomfield. Grandson. 1851. 


INGHAM COUNTY 
Gulick, Mrs. Bertha. Williamston. Daughter-in-law. 1852. 
Hart, Charlie F. Williamston. Son. 1853. 
O’Brien, Howard. Bunkerhill. Great-grandson. 1855. 


IONIA COUNTY 


Albert, Theodore J. Otisco. Grandson. 1843. 

Austin, George. Boston. Great-grandson. 1846. 

Baker, Vida Taylor (Mrs.). Easton. Granddaughter. 1855. 
Bishop, Noah J. and Hazel. Easton. Granddaughter. 1855. 
Bolster, Mida E. (Berry). Orleans. Niece. 1856. 

Day, Clyde and Cleotha (Kohn). Otisco. Granddaughter. 1856. 
Demorest, C. Lyle. Otisco. Grandson. 1856. 

Earle, Mrs. Robert M. Otisco. Granddaughter. 1857. 
Gibbs, J. Almer. Portland. Grandson. 1853. 

Greene, M. Clarence. Otisco. Great-grandson. 1841. 
Haney, Milo B., Jr. Otisco. Grandson. 1844. 

Keefer, Victor R. Orange. Great-grandson. 1847. 

Kohn, Paul. Keene. Grandson. 1858. 

Lambertson, John C. Orleans. Great-grandson. 1850. 
Lawless, Nick and Anna. Portland. Granddaughter. 1853. 
Luscombe, Lee A., Jr. Otisco. Great-grandson. 1848. 
Rickert, Glenn and Marie. Keene. Grandson. 1854. 
Sparks, Stephen A. Keene. Great-grandson. 1841. 
Sparks, Floyd B. Keene. Nephew. 1841. 

Simmons, Mrs. Nettie. Berlin. Great-daughter-in-law. 1849. 
Townsend, William K. Campbell. Grandson. 1850. 
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ISABELLA COUNTY 
Childs, Loyal. Coe. Grandson. 1857. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Emmons, Daniel W. and Ida. Waterloo. Grandson. 1852. 
Walz, Harold J. Waterloo. Grandson. 1850. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY 


Kendall, Vern. Oshtemo. Grandson. 1853. 
Read, Sherman. Richland. Grandson. 1853. 


KENT COUNTY 

Church, Arthur B. Alpine. Grandson. 1840. 

Cordes, Alfred. Alpine. Grandson. 1853. 

Davenport, Christine M. Alpine. Great-daughter-in-law. 1851. 
DeBoer, Joseph C. and Agnes. Alpine. Granddaughter. 1847. 
Ebers, John J. Alpine. Great-grandson. 1851. 

Green, Nelson. Grattan. Grandson. 1848. 

Heinbeck, John. Alpine. Grandson. 1846. 

Henze, Irene and Brechting, Frank and Mary (Henze). Alpine. 
Granddaughters. 1854. 

Parr, John J. Byron. Grandson. 1857. 

Patterson, Robert W. Paris. Grandson. 1850. 

Pitsch, Richard. Alpine. Grandson. 1854. 

Scheidel, Joseph. Alpine. Grandson. 1851. 

Skidmore, George W. Bowne. Son. 1856. 

Thwaites, Thomas and Goldie Mae. Solon. Great-granddaughter. 
1854. 

Tyler, Delton W. Bowne. Great-grandnephew. 1841. 

VanderHull, Ruth L. (Mrs.) Gaines. Granddaughter. 1839. 
Vogel, Carl W. Alpine. Son. 1854. 

Wheeler, N. Leona. Alpine. Great-daughter-in-law. 1844. 


LAPEER COUNTY 
Cronin, John M. Elba. Grandson. 1856. 
Lothrop, Fred and Henrietta. Goodland. Grandson. 1857. 
McLaughlin, Wm. Ray. Burlington. Grandson. 1856. 
Rood, John, Frank, Mable, Dwight. Lapeer. Great-grandchildren. 
1832. 
Sutton, Edgar S. Lapeer. Grandson. 1856. 


LENAWEE COUNTY 
Frayer, Howard M. and Rachel I. Madison. Great-granddaughter. 
1853. 
Green, Elmer and Winnifred. Raisin. Grandson. 1853. 
Green, Irwin and Elizabeth. Riga. Great-granddaughter. 1857. 
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Hogan, Carrie L. (Mrs.). Clinton. Granddaughter. 1835. 
Ickler, George and Ida. Riga. Grandson. 1855. 

Pocklington, Ronald S. Ridgeway. Great-grandson. 1853. 
Schwalm, George and Bertha. Blissfield. Granddaughter. 1833. 
Ulrich, Clara V. (Miss). Ridgeway. Granddaughter. 1853. 
Whelan, Donald. Franklin. Great-great-nephew. 1833. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 

Conely, Mrs. Ada F. Brighton. Great-great-daughter-in-law. 1837. 
Faussett, Walker and Henrietta. Deerfield. Great-grandson. 1836. 
Fawcett, Bruce and Ruth. Deerfield. Great-grandson. 1837. 
Finch, Berenice (Conely). Brighton. Great-granddaughter. 1837. 
Fitzgerald, Edward and Martha. Hamburg. Granddaughter. 1850. 
Foster, Philip M. Tosco. Grandson. 1836. 

Hanson, Glenn and Dorothy. Unadilla. Great-great-granddaughter. 

1837. 

Hardy, Ralph K. Oceola. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Hendee, Lynn W. Putnam. Great-great-grandson. 1837. 
Hendryx, Thomas. Cohoctah. Great-nephew. 1853. 

Hoard, Emory G. Unadilla. Grandson. 1854. 

Jacobs, Duane. Unadilla. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Kellogg, Clifford and Bethel. Oceola. Great-grandson. 1837. 
Kellogg, Harry and Arthur. Genoa. Great-grandsons. 1837. 
Kellogg, Kern. Oceola. Great-grandson. 1837, 

Kirkland, George. Iosco. Grandson. 1854. 

Latson, Hazen A. and Nellie. Genoa. Grandson. 1837. 
McCartney, Elmer Lee. Hartland. Grandson. 1857. 
McKinley, George. Deerfield. Grandson. 1833. 

Miller, Lloyd D. Marion. Grandson. 1855. 

Morgan, Harry R. and Gladys. Howell. Grandson. 1834. 
Morgan, Lloyd S. and Maud. Cohoctah. Great-grandson. 1854. 
Preston, Fred and Hazel (Kirk). Hartland. Granddaughter. 1847. 
Redfield, Lysander. Tosco. Grandson. 1837. 

Ryan, Francis D. and William Ps Deerfield. Great-grandsons. 1836. 
Sanford, Hilda (Mrs.). Cohoctah. Granddaughter-in-law. 1837. 
Stow, George F. and Dora B. Conway. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Townley, Mable E. (Mrs.) Tyrone. Granddaughter. 1852. 
Wakeman, Robert. Tyrone. Great-grandson. 1836. 

Yerkes, Rosa A. P. Howell. Daughter. 1857. 


MACOMB COUNTY 
Deegan, Eugene E. Bruce. Grandson. 1856. 
Pomeroy, Elizabeth (Miss). Armada. Grandniece. 1840. 
Spencer, James S. Richmond. Grandson. 1846. 
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MECOSTA COUNTY 
Ladner, Arthur Eugene. Mecosta. Son. 1857. 


MONTCALM COUNTY 
Johnson, Olive and Charles V. Ferris. Granddaughter-in-law and 
great-grandson. 1857. 


MUSKEGON COUNTY 

Benston, Lester L. Whitehall. Grandson. 1857. 

Dagen, Jack and Sthal, Margaret (Dagen)) Howe, Mary (Dagen). 
Cedar Creek. Grandchildren. 1847. 

Martin, Mrs. Anna. Cedar Creek. Daughter-in-law. 1857. 

Nelson, Claire W. Montague. Great-grandson. 1850. 

Risthouse, Clarence C. Egelston. Grandson. 1855. 

Steinberg, Mabel E. and Smith, Dora. Egelston. Granddaughters. 
1855. 

Westcott, Edward C. Casnovia. Grandson. 1853. 


NEWAYGO COUNTY 
Smith, Milo L. Dayton. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Smith, Ralph W. Dayton. Grandson. 1855. 
Smith, Valmond K. Dayton. Great-grandson. 1856. 


OAKLAND COUNTY 
Callow, Mae M. (Mrs.). West Bloomfield. Granddaughter. 1834. 
Fagan, R. William. Holly. Great-great-grandson. 1836. 
Gibson, Harley J. Farmington. Grandson. 1853. 


OCEANA COUNTY 
Glover, Phil and Nellie. Hart. Grandson. 1855. 
Seaver, James L. Montague. Grandson. 1850. 


OTTAWA COUNTY 

Elenbaas, Dick. Zeeland. CGreat-nephew. 1853. 

Irish, Stanley, Gerald, Lois and Eleanor. Chester. Great-grand- 
children. 1845. , 

Kloosterman, Jacob. Zeeland. Grandson. 1848. 

Mast, Henry K. and Ralph. Zeeland. Great-nephew. 1848. 
Naber, Walter and Priscilla. Holland. Grandson. 1856. 
Plaggemars, Mrs. Irene. Holland. Granddaughter-in-law. 1837. 
Rogers, William A. Chester. Grandson. 1855. 

Root, Reuel E. Wright. Grandson. 1852. 

Wabeke, Howard J. Zeeland. Grandson. 1849. 

Zeerip, Cornelius C. Holland. Grandson. 1853. 


SAGINAW COUNTY 
Beyer, Edwin A. Blumfield. Great-grandson. 1852. 
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Bickel, Otto F. Frankenmuth. Grandson. 1854. 

Bluemlein, Ludwig. Blumfield. Grandson. 1848. 

Byron, Miss Jessie. Kochville. Grandniece. 1849. 

Marti, Adam W. Kochville. Son. 1851. 

Meyerhuber, Emma M. (Miss). Blumfield. Granddaughter. 1852. 
Schury, Rudolph G. Blumfield. Grandson. 1851. 

Stolz, Earl William. Buena Vista. Great-grandson. 1853. 


SANILAC COUNTY 
Abbott, Geo. T. Marion. Son. 1854. 
Dale, Floyd W. Marlette. Great-grandson. 1855. 
Franzel, Lincoln and Pearl. Delaware. Great-granddaughter. 1857. 
Keyworth, Wesley C. and Dulcie. Fremont. Grandson. 1855. 
Roth, Frances (Miss). Delaware. Granddaughter. 1857. 
Rudd, George. Marlette. Grandson. 1856. 
Thayer, Martin W. Delaware. Grandson. 1857. 
Willis, Ralph J. Marion. Grandson. 1854. 


SHIAWASSEE COUNTY 
Lake, Mrs. Wilma. Venice. Great-granddaughter. 1840. 
Munson, Kenneth B. and Eva. Fairfield. Grandson. 1854. 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 

Dickie, Miss Margaret. Mussey. Granddaughter. 1856. 
Ernest, Guy E. Grant. Grandson. 1856. 

Graham, James. Emmett. Grandson. 1847. 

Haley, Mrs. Nellie. Kenockee. Daughter. 1856. 
Hitchings, Marshall O. Fort Gratiot. Son. 1857. 
McMahon, Mr. and Mrs. Leo J. Riley. Grandson. 1853. 
McVeigh, Iler. Riley. Grandson. 1854. 

Martin, Joseph A. Greenwood. Son. 1855. 

Meyer, Fred W. Ira. Grandson. 1856. 

Morgan, Lloyd H. Brockway. Grandson. 1857. 
Newell, Russell A. Brockway. Grandson. 1856. 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 


Culbertson, Carroll P. Nottawa. Grandson. 1835. 
Price, Raymond. Colon. Great-grandson. 1853. 
Whitehead, George and Olive. Park. Granddaughter. 1850. 


TUSCOLA COUNTY 

Bell, Fred G. Akron. Son. 1856. 

Tobias, Guy F. Akron. Great-grandson. 1854. 
VanDeMark, Ora D. Akron. Grandson. 1854. 
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VAN BUREN COUNTY 


Bitely, Walter L. and Doris. Antwerp. Grandson. 1855. 
Cory, Hugh. L. Hamilton. Grandnephew. 1851. 

Fritz, Lutie Thayer. Paw Paw. Granddaughter. 1854. 
Monk, L. G. and Tillie. Geneva. Grandson. 1856. 
Reese, Carl. Bloomingdale. Grandson. 1855. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY 
Alexander, Chalmers G. Northfield. CGreat-grandson. 1826. 
Lehman, Elmer C. Sharon. Nephew. 1854. 
Lindsley, S. Ellsworth. Saline. Grandson. 1834. 
Miller, Jane R. Scio. Great-great-granddaughter. 1844. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Butler, Milo A. Nankin. Grandson. 1854. 
Coan, Milton. Taylor. Grandson. 1831. 


Tue Marouetrre County Historica, Museum won a bit of fame 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel this past fall when a series of three 
articles in the column, “Jaunts with Jamie” appeared November 
November 10, 12, and 13. The article praised the museum as a 
“working research laboratory” where “trained historians breathe 
life into the dead past”; where they “make you understand that 
were it not for the past there would be no future.” 

High praise was directed to Mrs. Carroll Paul, curator of the 
museum and descendant of one of Marquette’s pioneer families, 
and to Mr. Kenyon Boyer, managing director, for their part in 
making the Marquette County Historical Museum an exciting, 
significant, and amusing place, where history becomes alive and 
meaningful. 

Among the variety of museum exhibits and collections described 
were the cigar store wooden Indian figures; the excellent nautical 
history collection with pictures, models, documents, and rare books; 
and a fine genealogical file by Ernest H. Rankin of some 6,000 
names — soon to be expanded to 12,000 out of the county’s popula- 
tion of 50,000. 

Michigan citizens can be justly proud that this fine museum 
has been called to the attention of our out-state neighbors in the 
Milwaukee area. 








Book Reviews and Notes 


Cornflake Crusade. By Gerald Carson. (New York, Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1957. 305 p. Illustrations, appendix, notes, index. 
$4.95.) 


The subject of food is of never-failing interest to mankind and a 
delineation of its evolution naturally spotlights human manners, ideals, 
and foibles. Thus Gerald Carson’s authoritative and entertaining book not 
only traces cereals “from the pulpit to the breakfast table” but also offers 
revealing vistas of Americana as particularly observed during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. 

Carson indicates that Battle Creek became the breakfast and health 
foods center of the nation not because of geography or freight rates or 
raw materials or labor force but because of the religious-health-medical 
doctrines of the Seventh Day Adventists. Sister Ellen K. White, Ad- 
ventist leader who allegedly was in especial tune with the Infinite, 
had visions and holy messages, one of which directed the establishment 
of a water cure institute in Battle Creek. 

In 1884 the health institute came under the guidance of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, a 5’3” dynamo, who rechristened the enterprise the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and built it around the SDA tenet of vege- 
tarianism and the taboos of meat, tea, coffee, condiments, tobacco, 
and alcohol. The “little Doctor” proved an entrepreneurial wizard, so 
exploiting Nature’s simple restorative methods—water treatments, proper 
rest, exercise, correct mental hygiene, and simple food—that “the San” 
had a phenomenal growth. 

Particularly from 1890 until the late 1920’s did the well-to-do, 
including celebrities from many fields, make pilgrimages to the health 
shrine that was Battle Creek. They were in revolt against the heavy 
diets of coffee, hog, and hominy in the West and Middle West; the 
saltfish, pork, and pie-for-breakfast in the East and New England. 
Their “great American stomach-ache” and modern, more sedentary 
living caused a modification of the prevailing idea of what constituted 
three square meals a day. Even so, there were grumbles concerning 
the monotonous, if healthful, diet at the sanitarium, causing the alert 
Dr. Kellogg and his younger brother, Will Keith Kellogg, to experiment 
with meat substitutes (principally from nuts) and to attempt to concoct 
more appetizing and digestible breads and grain foods. 

Some of the resultant cereal foods and beverages were doubtless 
observed by Charles W. Post while he was a patient at the sanitarium 
prior to the establishment of his breakfast foods company. The Battle 
Creek breakfast food boom, during which forty-two cereals companies 
were organized in Calhoun County between 1902 and 1904, was a 
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result of the sanitarium experiments. However, the actual genesis of 
modern breakfast foods was the accidental discovery of “cornflakes” by 
John Harvey and W. K. Kellogg. Attempting to bake a dextrinized, 
more digestible bread, they discovered the process of “tempering”— 
and the cornflakes crusade was on! 

The book ably traces the “crusade” and its highly competitive products, 
the many court battles, the fervent belief in the power of advertising, 
the grandiose promotions, the use of premiums as sales motivators. 
Through such business geniuses as W. K. Kellogg and C. W. Post, 
Battle Creek became a kitchen and pantry word from one coast to 
another, and even across the seas. Through these pioneers came a wider 
distribution of grain foods, and the argument between the vegetarians and 
the butcher was resolved to the sensible mixed diet of today. 

The same light, sparkling style as was evidenced in Carson’s The 
Country Store makes Conflake Crusade a delight to read. Perhaps in 
places there is an excess of detail, but then it was an event-crammed 
half century which he chronicles. The book evidences thorough re- 
search even though some of the conclusions—such as awarding the 
lion’s share of food innovation credit to John Harvey Kellogg almost to 
the exclusion of W. K. Kellogg, such a sidelight as to whether the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium was responsible for C. W. Post’s physical re- 
covery rather than his post-San ventures into metaphysics, the moot 
point as to whether several of Mr. Post’s cereal foods and beverages 
were inspired by Sanitarium health foods — differed with those reached 
by this reviewer in his biography of W. K. Kellogg. With so many 
pioneers dead, and with human memory a faulty instrument at best, 
there is little wonder that findings from research of the period may 
differ. Regardless of such differences, the reader will find much of 
interest in this saga of an industry which affected not only Michigan 
history but that of the entire continent. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation Horace B. Poweti 


The Original Has This Signature — W. K. Kellogg. By Horace B. 
Powell. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1956. 358 p. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


One of Michigan’s great industries is the preparation of breakfast foods. 
While as an industry it is not unique to the state, historically the initi- 
ative for changing the eating habits of the nation originated at a Battle 
Creek sanitarium. This book is the story of the Kellogg company and 
particularly of W. K. Kellogg. 

Having the advantage of hindsight, it seems inevitable now that sig- 
nificant changes in the traditional breakfast would occur. With the 
coming of the industrial age, bringing with it routine working hours, 
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schedules and a premium on time, a “typical” breakfast of steak and 
potatoes, griddle cakes, ham and eggs, and a wedge of apple pie was on 
the way out. 

Yet the credit has to go to a group of Seventh Day Adventists who 
happened to settle in Battle Creek. The head of their sanitarium was 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, the elder brother of Will Kellogg. It was the 
former's “biologic living” that emphasized simple grain food, exercise, 
and diet. To keep his patients from sneaking off to the forbidden “Red 
Onion” cafe for a quick steak, the doctor constantly labored to make his 
grains and herbs taste like something they weren’t. 

Thus it came about that one night the doctor, at work in the basement, 
fed some boiled wheat between two rollers. Will, squatting down below 
to scoop the gummy dough off the rolls with a chisel, noted that each 
wheat grain came out as a wheat flake. He suggested to his brother that 
these should be baked and the doctor agreed. The result was a crisp and 
somewhat tasty substance that they called “granose bran.” This was the 
ancestor of the corn flake. 

The doctor showed considerably more interest in the sanitarium than 
he did in commercializing on this food product. It was up to Will Kellogg 
to market and promote the products of the Kellogg company, and this 
he did with phenomenal success. 

The author has presented a thoroughly enjoyable story of the great 
Kellogg company and the man who made it. Not only did Will Kellogg 
begin a new career at the relatively late age of forty, but he built an 
incredible empire of cereal foods. Then at seventy, when most men are 
retired, or thinking about retirement, he faced a far tougher job than 
making money, in the problem of how to spend fifty million dollars. 
It is to his everlasting credit that the remaining twenty-one years of his 
life were devoted to setting up the Kellogg Foundation, a philanthropic 
institution dedicated to the betterment of the health, welfare, and 
education of mankind. 

Mr. Powell has presented an interesting and readable story. Numerous 
illustrations supplement the text, but unfortunately there is no index. 


Michigan Historical Museum Eucene T. PETERSEN 


Kingston celebrated the centennial of its founding June 21 and 22, 
1957. As part of its program honoring its pioneers and early settlers, the 
committee, under the direction of Mrs. Eleanor Peter, historian, produced 
a most attractive 62-page booklet, which gives the history of the area and 
its citizens. Pictures depicting earlier periods and activities add much to 
the educational value and enjoyment of the centennial volume. 
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America’s Greatest Subdivision: The Northwest Territory. By A. E. 
Chauncey (Benton Harbor, Burch Printers, Inc., 1957. 160 p.) 


This is a short history of the old Northwest Territory in the nineteenth 
century. The author, a native of Berrien County and a merchant and civic 
leader in the Bridgman area for three score years, began his historical 
writing after he retired from business. In addition to this volume he 
has written historical sketches for the Bridgeman Enterprise, and a book 
entitled Berrien County—A Nineteenth Century Story published in 1955. 

Despite the interesting title, the book has no new information, but it 
was not the intention of the author to produce a scholarly history. In 
the “fast moving pace” of today, he says, “there is neither the inclination 
nor the time to read the voluminous historical or biographical volumes.” 
He wrote simply to inform the casual reader who had little knowledge 
of history. His sources, therefore, are from numerous secondary works 
and his own personal recollections. 

The “Index” or table of contents lists twenty main subject headings 
arranged in more or less chronological order. The author begins with a 
description of the territory west of the Appalachians, followed by the 
creation of the Northwest Territory, the first settlement (Marietta), 
the first highway (Zane’s Trace), the first state (Ohio), and the other 
states that were carved out of the area. He also discusses such incidents 
as the Burr Conspiracy, transportation on the Ohio River, the Civil War, 
population movements, and ends with the Spanish-American War. 

One of the most interesting sections is that which deals with the 
various socio-religious settlements of the Rappites and Robert Dale Owen 
in Indiana; the Mormons and the Jansonites in Illinois; the Zoarites and 
Shakers in Ohio; the Icarians in Wisconsin; and the Dutch in Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. He has only touched on the history of these 
colonies, of course, and he has omitted a number of other national 
groups who founded settlements elsewhere in the Middle West. In his 
account of the Mormons he says nothing of “King” Strang who led a 
minority group after the evacuation of Nauvoo to Beaver Island, where 
they were to become involved in a controversy with Michigan and the 
United States. 

The book also is not well proportioned in space given to topics. For 
example, “The Creation of the Northwest Territory” is covered in two 
pages but with no discussion of the famous Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 
The story of Michigan is by far the greatest portion of the book—eighty 
pages or one-half the total number. It is interesting, but certainly 
Michigan does not warrant that much space in relation to other states 
in an overall history of the old Northwest. 

There is no attempt at interpretation, but to the casual reader this 
book will give the highlights of “America’s Greatest Subdivision.” 

Wayne State University Joz L. Norris 
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They Knew Paul Bunyan. By E. C. Beck. (Ann Arbor, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. 255 p. Illustrations, index to 
songs, $4.75.) 


Have you read E. C, Beck’s latest book, They Knew Paul Bunyan? 
If not, you should; that is, if there is a drop of romantic blood in your 
veins. 

It is not a book for one whose imagination has gone to seed. There 
is nothing matter-of-fact nor prosaic in its entire 255 pages. How 
could there be, since it deals with the days of the tall timber; with 
the lumberjacks who cut it, and with Paul Bunyan, the mighty Man- 
god of the logging camps. 

Mr. Beck has done a most picturesque job. What a fascinating 
time he must have had collecting his material! It is safe to assume 
that he started with very little; that one tale led to another, until he 
had covered the lumberjack population from coast to coast and from 
Maine to Texas. Let's take a sample trip with him and see what we 
find. 

We could use Paul’s Blue Ox “Babe” for transportation. Leon 
May, the “camp cook from Fife Lake” might recommend it; or we 
can go by the “Ireland, Jerusalem, Australia and Southern Michigan 
Railroad.” It’s quite a road—according to George Hedquist and Paul 


Allen. 


At the Charlie Bacus camp on the Au Sauble River we find “Joe 
Muffreau, Chief Cook;” who peeled “180 bushels of potatoes in an 


, 


hour,” and claims he was the “fastest undresser of spuds in the North 
Woods.” He describes Paul’s visit to the camp, and gives Paul’s actual 
dimensions, weight, and other implausible particulars about him. 

The Ireland, Jerusalem, Australia and Southern Michigan trains 
run very fast and far. A jaunt to Magnolia Springs, Alabama, will 
require but a few minutes. There we find J. D. C. Williams, who 
tells how Paul was instrumental in creating Mobile Bay. M. L. 
Smith’s account of Paul’s two-to-the-car watermelons is only hearsay 
and should be taken with a grain of salt. 

All aboard for the West! J. C. Carson knew Paul when he lumbered 
along the Columbia River. According to him, the stream became 
brown and the salmon red because Paul chewed “Peerless” tobacco 
and used the river for a spittoon. This is an important historical 
fact—if true. 

There are many tales of a similar kind. [Illustrations are by Anita 
Eneroth. They harmonize with the text and add much to the charm 
of the book. 

More than half of They Knew Paul Bunyan is given over to verse 
and songs of the lumber camps and “jacks.” They paint a true and 
colorful picture of the days of tall timber; days long gone by; days 
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which will never return. Here is history, told in a clever and interest- 
ing way. They Knew Paul Bunyan will serve to preserve a record of 
the camps in the pine woods and the toilers who worked in them, as 
well as to commemorate Paul, the mythical giant of the lumberjacks. 


Manistee, Michigan Curran N. Russevy 


Political Party Patterns in Michigan, By Stephen B. and Vera H. 
Sarasohn, Wayne State University Studies in Political Science, 
No. 2. (Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1957. 76 p. $1.75.) 


This compact volume is based upon a more comprehensive study 
reported in Stephen B. Sarasohn’s doctoral dissertation, The Regulation 
of Parties and Nominations in Michigan: The Politics of Election Reform 
(Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1953). Along with his wife, he 
taught on the Political Science faculty of Wayne State University until 
his promising career was cut short by his untimely death in 1955. This 
volume prepared by his widow represents an abbreviation of his disserta- 
tion and its updating to take account of Michigan politics from 1952 to 
1956. 

Political Party Patterns in Michigan analyses the task confronting 
a group seeking to gain control over one or the other of Michigan’s 
major parties and traces the development of the dominant factions in 
each party during the twentieth century. (Parenthetically, perhaps a 
more descriptive title for the book would have been “Intra-Party 
Factionalism in Michigan.”) The development of factions is treated 
in separate chapters devoted to The Rise of Factions, The Republicans 
before the Great Depression, The Democrats before The Great De- 
pression, The Effect of the Depression on Politics, The Republicans 
and the New Politics, and The Democrats and the New Politics. 

The goal of factions within Michigan’s parties, say the Sarasohns, 
has been “to win the direct primary nominations for governor and United 
States senator and [gain] dominance over state conventions which 
choose candidates for subordinate state offices, and members of the 
state central committee, and name delegates to the national convention 
who, in turn, select members of the national committee.” Success in 
achieving “this two-fold goal” brings influence over “the activities of 
the state executive branch . . . Cif the party is victorious at the election) 
and both state and national patronage may be obtained.” In comparison, 
factions bent on party control “have rarely attempted to influence 
nominations to the United States House of Representatives, to county 
offices, or to the state legislature.” 

The authors point out that both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have come to be dominated in recent decades by policy-oriented 
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factions backed by the state’s two great economic powers: the automobile 
manufacturers and the United Automobile Workers of America. The 
first they identify roughly as “the Summerfield alliance”; the second, 
as “the ClO-liberal alliance.” Flowing from the rise of these issue- 
motivated factions, the Sarasohns contend, both intra- and inter-party 
conflicts are much more programmatic or ideological in character today 
than they were in the heydey of “the personal, pork-barrel factionalism” 
of leaders like James McMillan, Daniel Campau, Frank McKay, and 
Ed Barnard. This is today’s “New Politics.” 

Though it might be argued as beyond the scope of their study, this 
reviewer regrets that the Sarasohns failed to take account of other interest 
groups which have a continued impact upon Michigan’s parties, among 
them farm and other out-state interests and ethnic and religious groups. 
The authors might also have given more attention to the influence of 
the personal motivations and predilections of strong personalities like 
G. Mennen Williams, Charles Potter, James Hoffa, Neil Staebler, 
Albert E. Cobo, George M. Van Peursem, and Elmer Porter in assessing 
the forces at work in Michigan’s current party politics. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, Political Party Patterns in Michigan 
adds significantly to our knowledge of relationships between political 
interest groups and party organizations. More than this, it makes inter- 
esting reading. 

University of Michigan Lynn W. Exey 


A Baker's Dozen: Thirteen Unusual Americans. By Russell B. Nye. 
(East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1956. xi, 300 p. 
$5.00.) 


“If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different drummer.” This quotation from Henry 
David Thoreau might well be the theme song of this highly provocative 
book, which chronicles the deeds of thirteen Americans who almost 
succeeded in writing their names large in history. The fact that they 
are remembered at all, however, is probably a dubious honor in the 
case of some, although none lacked courage. They were not even heroic, 
though they were more or less famous in their day. They left no lasting 
mark, and none left disciples. 

The author of such a compilation must necessarily be discriminating. 
Who should be included and who should be omitted? What is the yard- 
stick by which a man’s place in society is measured in relation to his 
contemporaries? Some of the names of those sketched in the book are 
fairly well-known to the average reader of American history, such as 
Harmon Blennerhassett, Simon Girty, Jacob Coxey, Nat Turner, and 
Elijah Lovejoy. Others are more obscure, such as John Fries, John 
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Ledyard, Edward Bonney, John A. Murrell, and Phineas Quimby. John 
Humphrey Noyes, James Strang, and Clement L. Vallandigham were 
important in their day. But one wonders why these “baker's dozen” 
were chosen and others ignored. Were there no women who might 
have been included? 

Professor Nye has done an excellent job, not only in character 
analysis, but also in giving a concise review of the role played by each 
of the characters. Two of the men were tainted with treason, two were 
travelers (one even across the wastes of Siberia), two were villains, 
two were founders of limited utopias, two were fairly respectable rebels, 
two journeyed along the freedom road to their deaths, and one claimed 
that he worked miracles. 

Because these men are not too well-known to the average reader ' 
today, perhaps it is unfortunate that the book contains no footnotes. 
It would be of value to the professional historian to know the exact 
source of some of the statements. But of course the average reader 
would probably not be interested in footnotes anyway. Some state- 
ments in the book, however, may be questioned, although certainly 
the author has a right to his own opinions and conclusions. His col- 
leagues may differ with him, however, on some of his interpretations. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by an excellent section, 
“A Note on Sources.” Most of the books listed are readily available. 
It is unfortunate, however, that no index is included, but considering 
the nature of the book, this may not be too serious an omission. On the 
whole, A Baker’s Dozen is interesting reading. 


Franklin College I. Georce Brake 


Canadian - American Relations Along the Detroit River. By Albert B. 
Corey. (Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1957. 24 p. Map. 
$1.00.) 


The subject matter in this booklet of twenty-four pages comprised 
the eighth annual address in the Lewis Cass Lectures, which form an 
important part of the program of the Detroit Historical Society. In 
the words of Marquis E. Shattuck, chairman of the Cass Lectureship 
Committee, “The Cass Lecture for 1956 was planned to implement a 
grant to the Detroit Historical Society designed to promote under- 
standing and friendship between the people of Canada and the United 
States and particularly between Ontario and Michigan, where so many 
bonds of kinship and mutual interest have long existed. The grant was 
established by Mr. Clarence C. Case in memory of his Canadian-born 
parents, who, migrating to Michigan and becoming loyal American 
citizens, developed a strong interest in the mutual welfare of Michigan 
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and our Canadian neighbours to the south.” The eminent scholar selected 
for this task was Dr. Albert Bickmore Corey, historian of the state of 
New York, a gentleman favoured with an unusual international educa- 
tional background. 

Dr. Corey’s excellent organization of material, and his sharp, concise 
style impressed this reviewer. Inclusion of a map of the Detroit River 
area facing the title page is helpful. 

On his opening page the author clearly divides the history of cross- 
border relations into four periods: (1) the Colonial period beginning 
in 1760, (2) the era of bad feeling between the United States and 
Canada, (3) the period of improved relations beginning with the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, and (4) the twentieth century. 

A period of approximately two centuries along the Detroit River 
passes in review across the stage of human history. One sees the 
dominance of the fur trade, the Indian rebellion; and between the 
white inhabitants on the two sides of the Detroit River, suspicion, 
rivalry, and even war. These unhappy conditions give way to peace, 
understanding, mutual appreciation, and progress. This reaches a 
culmination in the International Joint Commission, established in 1909, 
described as “without question the best functioning permanent organ- 
ization in existence for the settlement of international disputes between 
two countries.” 

Dr. Corey, a master craftsman in the field of local history, makes 
the reader see all this and much more. His concluding words have a 
strong moral lesson for a world torn by international discord and sus- 
picion. After referring to the fact that Fort Wayne at Detroit and 
Fort Malden at Amherstburg are now historical museums he writes, 
“Although they commemorate the days when war was thought to be 
a possibility, they stand today as symbolic of a will to peace—the strongest 
defense that can be forged between the two peoples.” 


W. D. Lowe Vocational School, Windsor Nem. F. Morrison 


Boston and Keweenaw: An Etching in Copper. By J. R. Van Pelt. 
CHoughton, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1957. 
Offset reprint. 17 p.) 


This booklet is as good an introduction to the fascinating history 
of copper mining in the Keweenaw Peninsula as is now available. 
Dr. Van Pelt, president of the Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, prepared this study originally as a Newcomen Club address 
in Boston in 1945, and rewrote it in 1957 for the annual meeting 
of the Association of American State Geologists. His account of the 
development of the Calumet and Hecla Company, based on an exam- 
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ination of old company files and discussions with company officials, is 
an outstanding feature of the paper. He does not, however, slight 
other important phases of copper country history, touching everything 
from the prehistoric miners to the new White Pine development. He 
concludes with speculations on future mining prospects in the area. 
Dr. Van Pelt is to be particularly commended for relating technical, 
geological, and mining matters, with which he himself is so familiar, 
in a manner that is understandable to the layman. 

Copies of Boston and Keweenaw have been deposited with the lead- 
ing libraries in the state. In addition a few copies are available to 
interested individuals who write to Dr. Van Pelt. 


Michigan Historical Commission Georce S. May 


Straits of Mackinac! By William Ratigan. (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 136 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


William Ratigan, author of Straits of Mackinac!, is a native of 
Michigan who for some years was a radio newsman in the Far East 
and on the west coast of the United States. Returning to Michigan, he 
settled in Charlevoix and began writing about the north country — first, 
the Sault Canal and Lake Superior; then the Mackinac Straits Bridge. 
This book is the story of the Straits from prehistoric times to the present. 

The central figure is the Watchman on the Bridge, a retired lake 
captain, with an unusual knowledge of history and literature. As he 
treads the catwalk from shore to shore, he recalls figures and happenings 
from the past. Proud of the lakes, the North Country, and the bridge, 
he usually expresses himself in superlatives. The author, too, writing 
with great gusto, sprinkles exclamation points liberally across the pages. 
As he tells it, the story is lively and exciting. 

There are a Forward by Rear Admiral E. P. Forrestel, Commandant, 
Ninth Naval District, and an Introduction by Dr. David B. Steinman. 
The latter, designer of the bridge and consulting engineer in its con- 
struction, assures the reader that it will stand secure against the most 
violent buffetings of wind, waves, and ice. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of the bridge in varying 
stages of construction, and of the Straits region. 


University of Michigan F. Crever Batp 
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Pennsylvania Dutch, The Plain and Fancy. By Scott Francis Brenner. 
(Harrisburg, The Stackpole Company, 1957. vii, 244 p. Illustra- 
tions. $4.95.) 


This book is a rich storehouse of Americana, some of which H. L. 
Mencken might have welcomed for inclusion in his American language 
notebooks. In terms of length of residence the Pennsylvania Dutch 
are more American than most of us; their ancestors began tilling the 
rich loam of Pennsylvania long before the Revolution, and many of 
them have done their honorable part in fighting that and all our other 
wars. That is, the “fancy” of the title have played such a role; the 
“plain,” the Mennonites and Amish, have conscientious inhibitions 
about bearing arms. Among the “fancy” Pennsylvania Dutch the author 
claims Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose ancestors hailed from that region. 

While the “plain” are not warlike, they have many solid virtues of 
economic and moral integrity, as the author portrays them. Psychologi- 
cally, however, those 20th century Americans live in terms of Old 
Testament mores that were already ancient when Moses was a boy 
wearing the Egyptian equivalent of knee-pants. Their speech, with 
which Brenner sprinkles his pages to the point almost of a saturation 
of picturesque humor, is still virtually what it was two centuries ago; 
some of it would hardly be intelligible without at least partial translation. 

Here, for the first time, we have a portrait of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
by one of them, for the author was born and reared in the region, and 
he is connected with the people he describes, through one side of the 
family. Professionally he serves as pastor of a conventional Pennsylvania 
church, but he describes the basic religious and social customs of an 
outlandish people with sympathy as well as with a tolerant humor. The 
book is frankly autobiographical in tone, its pages peppered with tales 
of personal incidents that give the volume an atmosphere of intimacy 
and warmth. 

The Mennonites and the Amish have often entered American regional 
fiction; early in the present century two writers, Helen R. Martin and 
Elsie Singmaster, even won something like qualified fame via that route. 
But that was in the days of “local color,” and the portraits were those 
of social “sports” who received attention largely because they were freaks. 
Mr. Brenner portrays them from the inside because they deserve attention 
as Americans, strange though their deviation from the general American 
norm may be. Incidentally, he distinguishes between Mennonites and 
Amish, who are generally thought of as one and the same; actually there 
is a social and psychological chasm between them. 

Both types belong to the “plain” part of the title, one of them making 
more concessions to modern ways of American life than the other. At 
its grimmest and most uncompromising, the concessions are not many. 
Imagine an American farm economy that does not permit the use of 
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tractors or automobiles or electrical devices and machinery; that forbids 
virtually any techniques not existing in the days of the Old Testament; 
that bars parties and dances and wedding gowns and cosmetics and folk 
games and individuality in dress. 

But in spite of all that, these people, as portrayed by Mr. Brenner, 
are astonishingly human and many of them even humane. They respond, 
like people everywhere, to the primal urges of appetite and procreation. 
The foods they serve at community gatherings almost make a reader’s 
mouth water, and their love making, while strange and sometimes even 
grim, is replete with human nature. Incidentally, one of the funniest 
chapters is the story of the courtship and marriage of two appealing 
youngsters, Ben Stoltzfoos and Katie Zook. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are of course not Dutch at all. Originally 
they were Germans; the early British colonists could not pronounce 
“Deutsch” and settled for “Dutch.” The mistaken name stuck, and 
many people unfamiliar with the details of history assume erroneously 
that the Pennsylvania Dutch came from the Netherlands, not from 
Germany. 

But that is a detail of minor importance. Of far greater interest, in 
terms of history, is the fact that the Pennsylvania Dutch have at last 
been transformed from social freaks into believable Americans; proving 
once more that the “peoples of America” are far more protean than is 
usually assumed. Mr. Brenner has added a rich tint to the national 
portrait of America. 


Kalamazoo College ArnoLp MuLper 


Lowden of Illinois: The Life of Governor Frank O. Lowden. By 
William T. Hutchinson. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1957. xiii, 767 p. 2 volumes. Illustrations, index. $15.00.) 


As a figure of national importance Frank O. Lowden is doubtlessly 
best remembered for what he failed to achieve rather than for his 
triumphs. What has attracted the attention of historians have been 
Lowden’s vain attempts to capture the Republican nomination for the 
presidency in 1920 and 1928, his declination of the Republican 
vice-presidential nomination in 1924, and his inability to convert the 
leadership of his party to McNary-Haugenism or some similar pro- 
gram of agricultural reform in the 1920’s. Professor Hutchinson has 
not only carefully examined these phases of Lowden’s life, but he 
has also treated in detail the story of Lowden’s early years; his career 
as lawyer, businessman, and farmer-planter; his interest in applied 
social-science research; his early devotion to the cause of good govern- 
ment in Chicago; his record as a member of the House of Representatives; 
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his brilliantly successful term as governor of Illinois; his mani- 
fold efforts to promote the social and economic interests of the farmer; 
and his role as first a defender and then a critic of New Deal reforms. 
Although there is much of interest in what Professor Hutchinson 
recounts, one may question whether a figure of secondary importance 
such as Lowden merits the attention that has been lavished on him in 
these two fact-filled volumes. 

As Professor Hutchinson makes clear, it is difficult to find a single 
label to apply to Lowden’s brand of Republicanism. As a Congress- 
man, Lowden stood to the right of Republican progressives, but he was 
not altogether a standpatter. When he sought the Republican nomina- 
tion in 1920, and unhappily for the nation failed to gain it, Walter 
Lippman shrewdly observed that Lowden “comes from the middle of 
the country, stands in the middle of the road, in the middle of his 
party, about midway between Wood and Johnson.” ‘Throughout the 
1920’s he challenged his party’s leadership on the crucial issue of 
agricultural policy and espoused a program of agricultural reform 
which many administration supporters regarded as radical. When he 
failed to support President Hoover’s view in the early months of the 
depression that prosperity was just around the corner, he was described 
by pro-administration sources as “a professional purveyor of gloom.” 
From habit, he voted for Hoover in 1932, but he seems to have pre- 
ferred Hoover’s Democratic opponent. He found much to praise in 
some of the New Deal’s early efforts to cope with the depression, but 
by 1936 he was “in complete sympathy” with the principles of the 
American Liberty League. 

Professor Hutchinson has based his two volumes largely on the 
voluminous Lowden papers. Scholars will be in his debt for the facts 
which he has extracted from this hitherto unexploited collection and 
which he has set forth in remarkably objective fashion, but his account 
would have gained in breadth and perspective had he consulted the 
private papers of some of Lowden’s more important contemporaries. 
As it is, Professor Hutchinson is preoccupied with Lowden and the 
details of his life, and his biography, although a solid piece of research, 
tends to focus too narrowly on its principal character and too little on 
his times. 

University of Michigan Stoney Fine 


The Amish Year. By Charles S. Rice and Rollin C. Steinmetz. 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1956. 224 p.  Illus- 
tration. $5.00.) 


As people of Michigan drive through northern Indiana they frequently 
pass the horse and buggy typical of the Amish. As they do so, I 
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imagine they have many thoughts as to the type of life these people 
lead. Thoughts which are expressed as questions and not as answers 
because those of us on the outside know very little about the customs 
and beliefs of these plain folk. The Amish Year will help in answer- 
ing some of our questions. However, the authors state that their book 
is not one based on long and critical research, but is written more or 
less as a report on the activities and habits of the Amish. The authors 
further comment at the beginning of the book that there is a need 
for a great amount of sociological research concerning the Amish. 
After reading the book you will find that their statement still holds 
true. This makes no difference though when it comes to reading this 
book as its purpose has nothing to do with research. It is a travel 
book; it is a picture book; it is a word picture book. It takes the 
reader on a month by month journey through the activities of a typical 
Amish year giving word descriptions, illustrated by photographs, of 
their life. It shows how they live, how they work, how they worship, 
how they play, how they raise their families, how they educate their 
children, how they get along with the outside world, and how they 
enjoy humor. Through all of these pictures, both photographic and 
verbal, the reader may gain a bit more knowledge of the activities of 
the Amish. ‘This book does not give one a better understanding of 
these people because it contains no well thought explanations as to 
why the Amish behave the way they do. This in no way detracts 
from the delightful character of the book and I am sure that once 
you pick this volume up you will not put it aside until you have looked 
at all the pictures and read it from cover to cover. 


Michigan State University J. Georrrey Moore 


The Negro in Indiana: A Study of a Minority. By Emma Lou Thorn- 
brough. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1957. xiii, 412 p. 
Index. $4.50.) 


Although several excellent accounts of the Negro in individual 
southern states have been published, the history of the northern Negro 
remains largely unwritten. Therefore with this book Miss Thornbrough 
enters an essentially unexploited field. From a close examination of 
court records, legislative journals, census returns, church minutes, and 
newspapers, she has produced a well written, unimpassioned account 
of the legal, economic, and social aspects of the history of the Negro 
in Indiana before 1900. Although few glimpses are given us of individual 
Negroes, for practically none of their letters and diaries have survived, 
the book does contain a number of valuable biographical sketches of 
nineteenth century representatives of this group. 

Northerners, who suppose that their section’s record in race relations 
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differs in fundamentals from the record of the South, will be shocked 
by this book. Nothing in it allows sectional self-congratulation. It is 
clear from this study that the controlling white majority in Indiana 
from the territorial period until very recent times was afflicted with a 
tenacious anti-Negro prejudice. One suspects, although the lack of 
monographic studies precludes positive statement, that Indiana differed 
from other northern states in this respect perhaps in degree but not 
in kind. 

The roots of the pervasive folk belief in the biological inferiority 
of the Negro lie hidden in the darkest recesses of the American mind, 
and the author does not attempt to uncover them; what she has done, 
however, is to portray in fifteen largely factual chapters the ugly growth 
they produced. 

The local picture emerging from this study blends with recent accounts 
by C. Vann Woodward and Rayford W. Logan to constitute a record 
of what was surely one of the major failures in our national life. In 
spite of Christianity (Indiana’s churches were as strong and well at- 
tended as any) and in spite of republican doctrine (democratic principles 
were as firmly held and Fourth of July orations as eloquent in Indiana 
as anywhere), the white majority in that state long imposed rigid dis 
criminations and legal disabilities upon the Negro in all important areas 
of his existence. 

It is not so much a tribute to the Negro race as it is to the spirit 
of Man that the dead weight of prejudice could not depress the Negro 
permanently—in Indiana or elsewhere. Men have risen, both individ 
ually and collectively, above the most crushing of circumstances, and 
they frequently have found within themselves the resources necessary 
to resist and eventually to overcome unrelenting oppression. That 
lesson, lately re-emphasized by studies of the Negro as a slave, is re- 
inforced by this account of his experience as a free man. Such progress 
as he made in Indiana, he made in the face of appalling obstacles and 
largely as the result of his own efforts. To be sure, he early found 
dedicated white champions, especially among the Indiana Quakers, 
but the men of affairs who controlled the state, and the majority whose 
views they reflected, long remained almost unanimously on the other side. 

The end of slavery brought little relief to the Negro in Indiana. The 
Republican party presently abandoned him, and as the nineteenth 
century waned, sharp social discrimination and lynch law compensated 
in Indiana as in the South for the removal of certain legal disabilities. 
Thus isolated, the Negro took refuge in his own society, developing 
his own institutions, and his own leadership. 

One is forced to conclude on the basis of this study that the Abolition- 
ists, at least in Indiana, failed utterly to accomplish one of their announced 
aims: namely, the removal of racial prejudice. 


Texas Technological College Merton L, Ditton 
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Let There Be Light, the electric utility industry in Wisconsin, 1881- 
1955. By Forrest McDonald. (Madison, the American History 
Research Center, 1957. x, 404 p. Illustrations, maps, and index. 
$5.95.) 


This is 2 book of real value and interest to the student of the develop- 
ment of a great industry. The author has done an immense amount of 
careful research into the minutes of the stockholders’ meetings, the 
reports and publications of the Wisconsin Utilities Commission, the 
farm electrification files of the Wisconsin Light and Power Company, 
and the historical reports of the industry in the United States and in 
Wisconsin. He has studied each small plant from its beginning in the 
age of pioneers around 1882, has noted what man undertook to make 
the development of power, frequently associated with traction, has 
followed through the struggles with load building and financing until 
the achievement of an economic status and the adoption of systemization 
as a unified concern. 

Wisconsin is rich in hydro power sites and their development follows 
more or less regularly after the building of the first power plant at 
Appleton in 1882. 

After 1893 and the exhibition of electric lighting at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, the central stations received a great impetus along with 
an era of incorporation. The early lighting and electric street railway 
companies had largely gone into receiverships after which they had 
reorganized and merged, often including the local gas company. The 
lack of business success was due to a lack of knowledge of the unique 
economics of the power business and the rapid technological changes 
forcing early obsolescence of equipment with enormous charges for 
depreciation. 

By 1916 Wisconsin traction companies had 51,455 kw. in generators, 
plus 19,000 kw. from hydro-electric companies with a generation of 
215 million kwhr.; but the traction load had reached its boom and 
was over by 1917. Hence the central stations had to look toward 
intensive expansion and development of their power and lighting loads 
for the future. Securities of more than $30 million had been issued. 
This amount was reduced to about $20 million as the result of failures 
of hydro-promoting companies. 

During the mobilization of the nation’s sadieaiies for war and in a 
critical coal shortage, the United States Geological Survey, under W. S. 
Murray's direction, issued a report in 1921 calling for unified electric 
power supply, viz., “superpower.” The country should be blanketed 
with large interconnected electric systems with generation in large, 
efficient stations, and with high voltage lines to consumption centers. 
This called for an enormous increase in investment capital and led to 
the introduction of the holding company. The powerful Wisconsin 
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Railroad Commission was able to keep the holding companies in check 
by its supervision over the issue of securities and its control over rates 
and quality of service. 

The investment in utility plants grew to around $350 million and 
gross operating revenues to about $75 million. A new development 
was the extension of electric service to rural areas, and particularly to 
farms, so that by 1931 there were 37,833 customers. 

The stock market crash of October, 1929, and the following years 
of depression, peaking in 1932 and lasting until 1935, brought severe 
problems for the utilities. The hard-time economic conditions, bad 
public relations, hostile state legislation, and hostile federal legislation, 
all contributed to this problem era. The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 made great changes in generating and distributing 
companies and the so-called “death sentence” clause forced all electric 
utilities owned by holding companies to be distributed to the general 
public. At the same time, the Rural Electrification Administration of 
the New Deal, established in 1935, used federal funds to extend farm 
electrification by others than the utilities. By 1931 the control com- 
mission, renamed the Public Service Commission, had its powers con- 
siderably extended; and the costs of regulation were assessed directly 
upon the utilities. 

In 1935 the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company placed 
in operation an 80,000 kw. unit in a new highly efficient station at 
Port Washington to add to the 310,800 kw. already generated at Lake- 
side. Like other utilities in the state, the better economic conditions 
had improved their financial condition, and they devoted additional 
attention to rural extensions so that by 1940 about 85 per cent of farms 
were served. All major utilities liberalized their policies on extensions 
and modified their rural rate structures to very attractive levels. 

In the wave of farm prosperity after the war the number of rural 
customers increased rapidly, being 108,000 in 1947; and by the end 
of 1951, approximately 98 per cent of all rural establishments received 
service. About 60 per cent of the farmers received service from electric 
companies and 40 per cent from municipal plants and co-ops; thus, 
virtually every farm in the state received high-quality, low-cost service. 


University of Michigan Aurrep H. Lovey 


Westernized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman. By Larry Gara. 
(Madison, The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1956. x, 
254 p. Illustrations, notes, index. $4.50.) 

Cyrus Woodman left the prestige of a Boston law office, for which 


he had studied at Bowdoin and Harvard, to become a land agent on 
the Illinois-Wisconsin frontier. That was in 1839. A quarter century 
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later he returned to the East, grown wealthy from selling virgin country 
to westward-moving settlers and loggers. 

Woodman was twenty-five when he arrived in north-west Illinois 
to market the land of Eastern speculators; he was twenty-seven when 
he brought his bride—the girl from back home in Maine—to a log house 
in a raw village that he was promoting. Cyrus was away on frequent 
trips, riding hundreds of miles on horseback to sell land, collect rents, 
pay taxes, and pursue trespassers who cut timber or mined lead illegally 
on his clients’ holdings. Shortly he joined C. C. Washburn at Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin, in a law partnership that served eastern capitalists 
by purchasing government land (often with Mexican War bounty 
warrants), selling it to settlers on credit (with interest as high as 25 
per cent), and collecting installments as they fell due. They bought 
a shot tower where their men poured and polished shot for western 
guns. To extend their capacity to speculate in land, they founded a 
bank, issued paper money, and purchased sixty thousand acres of 
Wisconsin pine. 

Investments left them hard-pressed when taxes and notes came due. 
Land-poor, Woodman protested to his Congressman when a free home- 
stead bill was proposed. “The ‘vote yourself a farm’ bill would bring 
in a ‘vile horde of the most worthless emigrants, men who will not 
pay taxes on land after it is given to them . . . Would it not’,” he wrote, 
“ruin us who own lands in the new States?’” Cp. 99.) 

After Washburn went to Congress in the mid-fifties, the partnership 
was dissolved and Woodman all but retired. He took his family to 
Europe, living for over a year in Germany and then moving to an 
apartment on the outskirts of Paris. But in two years he was back in 
Mineral Point vainly seeking a new career. He found it in 1862 in 
Detroit as agent for the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Company which 
commissioned him to dispose of the federal land granted to the builders 
of the Soo lock. He formed the Michigan Pine Lands Association Cits 
papers are in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public 
Library), through which he sold thousands of acres of the Soo grant. 
By 1864, however, he again tired of the West and “longed to settle 
down ‘among a civilized people.’” Cp. 159) Moving his family to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, he continued the Michigan land sales through 
subagents. There in the shadows of Harvard he tended his fortune, 
making occasional excursions into the West, once to build a Nebraska 
railroad and often to look after his land. His fortune was mounting 
despite the borrowings of insolvent brothers and the insistent demands 
of charity. By 1888 he had given his four children a total of a quarter 
million dollars and settled a hundred thousand dollar trust fund on his 
wife. Death came in the following year to a man who had helped 
to build a West that he never liked. 

Few biographies have contributed as much to our understanding of 
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the role of the entrepreneur on the frontier. Too many biographers 
have ignored the working-day life of the hero while they recount the 
Horatio-Alger-beginnings, the travels, the visits with kings, the philan- 
thropies, and the devotion to grandchildren. Mr. Gara has neglected 
none of these but he has, like Cyrus Woodman, given first attention 
to the land and timber and money of the middle border. He has told 
the story sympathetically but impartially. Here are the details of a 
business career, gleaned from infinite records, but presented with a 
momentum that compels the reader. Here is the kind of biography 
that a score of Michigan men deserve. 


Michigan State University Map1son KuHN 


John Johnston and the Indians: In the Land of the Three Miamis. 
By Leonard U. Hill. With Recollections of Sixty Years by John 
Johnston. (Piqua, Ohio, 1957. ix, 198 p. Maps, Illustrations, 
Index. $2.75.) 


This book is much more interesting than it sounds. John Johnston 
(1775-1861) was an unusual Indian agent, especially for the time in 
which he lived. According to this book, which seems well documented, 
his attitude toward the Indians was sympathetic and his behavior up- 
right, within the framework of laws and directives in which he was 
obliged to operate. Mr. Johnston was agent and factor at Fort Wayne 
from 1802 to 1811, and agent at Piqua, Ohio, from 1812 to 1830. 
This was the time in which the region of eastern Indiana and western 
Ohio changed from Indian country to farm country. Johnston’s area 
contained Miamis, as well as a number of tribes that came into the 
area, for various reasons: Delawares, Shawnees, Senecas, and Wyandots. 
During his term of office, he carried out the gradual removal of these 
tribes to the West with as much care for their welfare as was possible. 

Mr. Hill’s study is based not only on Johnston’s memoirs, but on many 
other sources. He has succeeded in presenting an integrated account, 
and not just a scrapbook of source material. Ten pages of illustrations 
and two maps are included. Johnston’s memoirs are reprinted as the 
last forty-four pages of the book, and are themselves interesting reading. 

Although Johnston’s observations generally seem careful, a statement 
on page 186 of this book repeats the old notion that many Indian words 
Cin this case Wyandot) are “pure Latin,” which is nonsense. 


Lansing, Michigan Joun N. SEAMAN 
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The Barber and the Historian: The Correspondence of George A. 
Myers and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923. Edited by John A. 
Garraty. (Columbus, Ohio Historical Society, 1956. xxiv, 156 p. 
Illustrations and index. $3.00.) 


Professor Garraty of Michigan State University, one of our foremost 
practicing biographers, has here turned to the editing of a series of letters 
exchanged between two men who are certainly less important than 
Woodrow Wilson or Henry Cabot Lodge, two of his earlier subjects, 
but whose views are no less interesting and informative for that reason. 
George A. Myers was for many years the owner of the Hollenden Hotel 
Barber Shop in Cleveland, which Elbert Hubbard once termed “the 
best barber shop in America.” Myers promptly adopted the statement 
as the motto of his establishment. The wealthy ironmaster, James Ford 
Rhodes, was one of many prominent men who were regular patrons 
of the shop. When Rhodes retired in 1855 and moved East to write 
his massive History of the United States Since the Compromise of 1850, 
he kept up a correspondence with Myers for many years, although only 
the letters for 1910 to 1923 remain. 

Much interest is attached to the correspondence by the fact that 
Myers was a Negro. The contents of the letters indicate, on the whole, 
that no feelings of prejudice, condescension, or subservience marred the 
relationship of the two friends. But it is difficult to understand why 
Myers always addressed the other as “Mr. Rhodes,” while Rhodes always 
addressed him as “George,” or why he accepted with such gratitude Rhodes’ 
periodic gifts of his old ties. In general, however, the letters show both 
men to be completely at ease in their relations. When Myers felt that 
Rhodes was unfair to the Negro in his interpretation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period he did not hesitate to tell him so, nor did Rhodes show any 
reluctance in defending this interpretation. 

The letters are valuable for the opinions expressed by the corre- 
spondents on a variety of subjects, chiefly political. Both men were 
conservatives, but whereas Myers was a die-hard Republican, Rhodes 
grew increasingly less enthusiastic in his support of that party. For 
the historian the letters will doubtless prove most important for their 
insight into the little known subject of the Negro in politics. As one 
of the leading Negro politicians of his day, Myers gave Rhodes an 
unvarnished picture of the struggles for the votes of his people from 
McKinley to Harding. 

The editor’s introduction is a shrewd analysis of his subjects’ person- 
alities as they are revealed in their letters. His notes are brief, pointed, 
and unobtrusive. 


Michigan Historical Commission Georce S. May 
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The American Indian in Graduate Studies: A Bibliography of Theses 
and Dissertations. Compiled by Frederick J. Dockstader. (Contri- 
butions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 


tion, Vol. XV, New York, 1957. 399 p. Index.) 


A bibliography of graduate theses and dissertations, published and un- 
published, relating to the American Indian has long been recognized 
as a much needed aid to research and study in this field. One may 
appreciate the scope of this project when it is known that the bibliography 
includes 3684 titles from 203 educational institutions. According to 
Mr. Dockstader, the compilation represents approximately three-fourths 
of the titles in existence at the time of publication. 

This is not a critical bibliography. Subject matter is shown where 
possible by the title itself. A roster of institutions is provided, with 
mailing addresses, to enable the reader to obtain additional information 
about the availability of particular titles. The utility of this book would 
have been considerably enhanced had it been practicable to include 
information concerning loan possibilities and procedures about each 
of the titles. This problem has been mitigated somewhat where the 
particular theses has been published by providing that information. 

Two primary purposes will be served by this bibliography. It will 
serve as an aid to the researcher in specific fields of study relating to 
the American Indian and, secondly, it will serve as a guide for graduate 
students and instructors for the purpose of ascertaining the fields of 
study which have been neglected or overworked. 

A cursory examination of the bibliography revealed over fifty titles 
relating to the region of the Great Lakes and the Old Northwest, about 
a dozen pertaining to Michigan, and others about Detroit, St. Joseph, 
Michilimackinac, St. Ignace, and L’Arbre Croche. A few titles relate 
to important individuals such as Henry Hamilton, Sir William Johnson, 
Tecumseh, Pontiac, and Little Turtle. 

“The value of these studies varies tremendously,” remarked Mr. 
Dockstader. “Some are probably worthless, either because of outdating, 
third-hand source material, or duplication of topic ad infinitum. Many, 
however, are excellent, and some contain surprising amounts of original 
information. On the M.A. level, particularly, there are many of un- 
expected quality; some, for example, present unusual personal experi- 
ences, or represent the unearthing of little-known local source materials.” 


Research Historian on Indian Claims Rosert F. BauMAN 


A Centennial History of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Waltz, Michigan, has been prepared by its pastor, Donald R. Ortner. 
It is an informative story of the growth of that church. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





